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LITERATURE. 


Curiosities of Puritan Nomenclature. By 
Charles W. Bardsley. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Barpstry has produced a useful and 
amusing book, superior in almost every re- 
spect to his English Surnames (see ACADEMY, 
May 30, 1874), a book which, notwithstanding 
certain grave errors and the very mild en- 
deavours after humour with which it was 
disfigured, threw a flood of light on a most 
interesting subject. The volume before us is 
not merely an account of a certain class of 
Christian names; it is over and beyond this 
an endeavour to demonstrate that the historian 
Iiume, and the playwrights who preceded 
and the novelists who followed him, have 
been correct in asserting that the use of 
Hebrew names culled from the Old Testament, 
and English words and sentences of a theo- 
logical nature used as names, was a distinguish- 
ing mark of Puritanism, and that, moreover, 
it was at one time very common. As to 
his first contention, he is no doubt substan- 
tially correct. A very few such names occur 
in the records of the Middle Ages, but they 
are so thinly scattered that they must be 
held to indicate individual eccentricity only, 
not a widespread fashion. After the Reform- 
ation became an accomplished fact it was 
otherwise. The Bible—Old Testament as 
well as New—became a household book. 
All who could read read it with avidity, and 
hose who could not had the opportunity of 
hearing the greater part read aloud in the 
churches, It is well known, moreover, that 
the more extreme of the Reforming party, in 
their zeal to uproot all memory of the faith 
they had abandoned, were anxious that the 
rising generation should not bear names 
which could remind anyone of the old saints 
and the old worship. This was only part of 
ascheme that never came to maturity. Had 
such wild people been permitted to have their 
way, the men of the French Revolution and 
Auguste Comte would have been anticipated, 
and we should have had a purified Calendar, 
from which heathendom, Popery, and histo 
would alike have been excluded (Pilkington’s 
Works, Parker Society, 16). Such nonsense, 
however, had very little effect. on the English 
people. But as the administration of baptism 
was in ordinary cases confined to the clergy, 
the Puritan faction had more power over the 
names of babies than they had over those of 
days and months; and Mr. Bardsley has 
gathered together from parish registers and 
other trustworthy sources sufficient evidence 
to prove that they used it in a manner s0 
dolish as to excuse the most savage jests 
Which their enemies have heaped upon them. 
he error he has fallen into is that he believes 





this silly practice to have been once very 
common; whereas all trustworthy evidence 
goes to show that it was a folly confined to a 
few persons who were under the influence of 
the wilder of the Puritan clergy, that it 
never extended over the greater part of 
the kingdom, and that, except in the rarest 
cases, it did not affect any but the lower 
class. Evidence of this is furnished by 
the pedigree of almost every Puritan family 
in England. Oliver Cromwell was surely a 
typical Puritan, yet every one of his children 
bore names which would have caused no 
remark had they been given in the fifteenth 
or the nineteenth century. The pedigrees of 
Fairfax, Strickland, Wray, Hotham, Cholme- 
ley, and a hundred others which we have 
examined for this special purpose bear 
similar testimony. Our knowledge of the 
Christian names of the common folk of those 
days is not confined entirely to the evidence 
furnished by parish registers. Manor court- 
rolls tell us a good deal, and, so far as we 
have examined them, their testimony goes to 
show that distinctively Puritan names are 
of great rarity. There are many army 
lists of the Civil War period which give the 
names of common soldiers. Most of these are 
unprinted, but some appeared as tracts at the 
time. The lists of Whaley’s regiment, taken 
in May 1649, and of Goffe’s regiment, taken 
in 1659, are now before us. The former con- 
tains 569 names, out of which there are but 
twelve that can be looked upon as remark- 
able. The latter contains 390 names, but 
only furnishes four distinctively Puritan 
examples. Probably, however, the most 
important list in existence for our purpose, as 
it cannot contain the names of any but the 
most advanced Puritans, is the Kentish 
petition published by Hearne (Lib. Wig. Scac., 
ii. 694) of those who were anxious that the 
trial of the King might be “ vigorously 
prosecuted.’’ It was presented to the House 
of Commons on December 23, 1648. Here 
we have 1,113 names, out of which but thirty 
can be selected in support of Mr. Bardsley’s 
conclusions. 

Mr. Bardsley reprints from Hume the list 
of a Sussex jury which Hume had taken from 
James Brome’s Travels and inserted as a note 
in his History. He also adds a similar but 
longer list from the British Museum (reference 
not given), and is at some pains to show that 
these catalogues have some sort of truth in 
them. ‘The conclusion,” he says, “is irre- 
sistible; the names are authentic, the panel 
may have been.” Now that the panel is 
authentic in either case is simply impossible ; 
for, granting that every Christian name in 
the two lists was once borne by some un- 
fortunate, it is absolutely impossible that 
there can have been so many persons in 
Sussex or elsewhere ticketed in this unhappy 
manner that the summoning officers should 
have made juries of them alone without in- 
cluding a single John, Thomas, Richard, or 
William. On the most liberal calculation the 
names called Puritan can never have formed 
more than one thirty-fifth of the whole in 
any one neighbourhood; and such names as 
these, which are not mere Bible names but 
many of them whole sentences—such as 
Stand-fast-on-high Stringer of Crowhurst and 
Search-the-Scriptures Moreton of Salehurst 





—must at any time have formed a part of 
the population almost too small for estima- 
tion. Hume, when he gave currency to this 
Sussex list, must have beer ignorant of the 
way in which English juries are summoned. 
It is just possible, though in a high degree 
improbable, that, had the summoning officer 
been permitted to pick a jury entirely at his 
own discretion, he might have got together 
some such “ragged regiment;” but it is 
utterly impossible that such an accident could 
have happened through the ordinary processes 
by which juries have been summoned for ages 
before the Puritan Revolution. Exclusive of 
the manorial jury lists of those times, of 
which hundreds yet exist, it so happens that 
a few others have been preserved. We have 
before us the one which tried the notorious 
Lieut.-Col. John Lilburne in 1649. It 
might, so far as the names are concerned, 
have been empanneled to-day. They are 
Miles, Stephen, John, Nicholas, Thomas, 
Edmund, Edward, Ralph, William, Simon, 
Henry, and Abraham. 

Though we have no doubt that Mr. 
Bardsley is wrong in his conclusion as to the 
great and permanent effect of Puritanism on 
our Christian names, we welcome most gladly 
the large collection of facts which his industry 
has brought together, and are thoroughly at 
one with him in many of the inferences which 
he draws. A really good book on English 
names—surnames and Christian names to- 
gether, for the two cannot rationally be 
separated—is much wanted. Mr. Lower and 
Miss Yonge have both of them done good 
work, but their books are incomplete, and 
neither of them is up to the present state of 
knowledge. Every future writer on this 
subject will find Mr. Bardsley’s book a 
great help to him, but he must use it with 
caution. Itis by no means certain, as any 
French antiquary will tell him, that the 
religious body called Huguenots took their 
name from Hugo. Epham or Effam, a con- 
tracted form of Epiphania, did not die out 
in the seventeenth century. There were two 
or three women of this name in North 
Lincolnshire in the reign of George III., and 
we have some reason to think that it exists at 
the present time. ‘Original’? was once a 
commoner name than Mr. Bardsley supposes. 
Originul Peart was a burgess of Lincoln 
in the reign of Charles I.; Oryginald Smyth 
was fined for an assault at a court of the 
manor of Kirton-in-Lindsey in the twentieth 
of Elizabeth ; and Originall Byron of Steakham 
was one of the appraisers of the goods of 
Gervase Markham of Dunham, Nottingham- 
shire, in 1636. Philadelphia, Pleasant, and 
Eden are by no means extinct as yet. We 
ourselves know persons bearing these names, 
and believe that they have been given in 
baptism within the last five or six years. We 
do not think it is correct to speak of Trinity 
Langley fighting in the army of Cromwell. 
He was surgeon in Col. William Vavasour’s 
regiment in the army raised against Scotland 
in 1640, with which expedition the future 
Protector had nothing whatever to do. There 
is some doubt, moreover, whether this man’s 
name really was Trinity. It is at least prob- 
able that it was a misprint for Timothy, for 
we find in the Commons’ Journals, November 
1, 1644, that Timothy Langley, surgeon, and 
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others, who had “ received four pounds apiece | 


advance monies . . . with injunction 
to repair with all diligence to their charges in 
the army,”’ had failed to fulfil their contracts. 
Mr. Bardsley quotes a Douglas Sheffield of 
the year 1656 as an instance of a surname 
used as a Christian name. He may be correct, 
but the case is doubtful. The name of 
Douglas was a common female name among 
the Sheffields, their kinsfolk and allies. It 
came into the family by the marriage of John 
Lord Sheffield of Butterwick with Douglas, 
daughter of William first Lord Howard of 
Effingham. If Douglas be not a surname it 
is not easy to explain what it means; but 
there are grave difficulties in the way of 
believing that an English noble, and one, too, 
intimately connected with the Court, would 
give his daughter the name of one of the 
great Scotch houses. Epwarp Peacock. 








A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. 
Edited by William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D., 
and Samuel Cheetham, M.A. In 2 vols. 
Vol. II. (Murray.) 


Tue completion of this important work is a 
great boon to scholars, serving as it does not 
only, in accordance with the promise of its 
title-page, as a continuation of the Dictionary 
of the Bible, but in scarcely less a degree to 
supplement the earlier Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, which too often fails 
the reader who has occasion to search for 
matter later than the early Imperial era of 
Rome. Nevertheless, the rule laid down by 
the editors of treating the death of Karl the 
Great as the beginning of the modern period 
excludes so very much that is of interest and 
value to the student, and scarcely accessible 
for reference, that we foresee a demand for a 
further supplement on mediaeval antiquities, 
which shall carry the record down to the 
beginning of the Renascence, if not even to 
the Counter-Reformation. Take, for example, 
the Notitia of Monasteries, compiled by Mr. 
Wensley at an expenditure of toil which 
only those who have had some experience in 
making like catalogues can justly estimate, 
but which even the most casual reader must 
needs guess at. It contains 1,481 entries, in 
no case including any name of a House 
founded after 814. And yet it is certain 
that the man who wants to know about Monte 
Cassino and Fulda, about Canterbury and 
Monasterboice, will also desire information 
about the Grande Chartreuse and Cluny, 
about Citeaux, and Rievaulx, and Strata 
Florida, which, of course, are not to be found 
here, as being later foundations. 

Necessarily, there is much inequality in the 
work before us, a defect not to be avoided even 
in a dictionary by a single scholar (since 
the most encyclopaedic learning cannot be 
equal at all points), but accentuated when so 
large a body of contributors is concerned, 
several of whom have been assigned articles 
on subjects which are in no sense their 
speciality ; unlike the rule which it is possible 
to follow in distributing the work in a com- 
pilation like the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
The best is of high excellence ; the worst (say 
Dr. Swainson’s) is at least passable, and is of 
much less bulk. 





It is obviously impracticable to give in 
this necessarily brief notice any adequate 
survey of a volume of 1,162 double-columned 
pages in small type, dealing with a great 
variety of obscure and difficult topics, and a 
few critical notes are all that is possible 

Under the entry “Power of the Keys” 
Archdeacon Cheetham, while rightly enough 
describing the meaning of the term as most 
usually understood in the early Church, 
supplies neither the Rabbinical sense, which 
is presumably the original one (or at least that 
which an ancient Jewish convert toChristianity 
would put on St. Matt. xvi. 19), but is not 
given in the Dictionary of the Bible, nor yet 
the remarkable gloss of Tertullian, agreeing 
therewith, that the grant to St. Peter was 
fulfilled, so far as “ opening” and “ loosing ” 
are concerned, in his being the first to preach 
the Gospel to Jews and Gentiles, and to admit 
them into the Church; and, so far as 
“shutting” and “binding,” by his share at 
the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem in deciding 
what portions of the Mosaic law were to be re- 
laxed, and whatleft obligatory on Christian con- 
verts (De Pudicit.,xxi.). Mr.Churchill Bab- 
ington’s articles have the advantage of being 
those of an expert in his own favourite subject, 
are strictly archaeological, and very helpful. 
We may note among them those on Lamps, 
Money (a most erudite paper), and Rings, as 
good examples-of his method. Another 
expert whose contributions are valuable is 
Mr. J. R. Lunn, perhaps the most learned 
student of musical antiquities in this country, 
to whom the papers on that branch of the 
present Dictionary have wisely been com- 
mitted. Under “St. Keivin” we miss Sir 
James Ware’s ascription to him of a work on 
the origin of the Britons ; and the short notice 
of “ St. Kilian ” omits some important points 
given by Mabillon, such as his ordination 
at Rome by Pope Conon, which fixes his 
date accurately, instead of the indeterminate 
“ latter part of the seventh century,” since that 
Pope sat in 686-7, nor yet Kilian’s assassina- 
tion at Wiirzburg in 689, which gives him his 
title of Martyr. Mr. Scudamore’s liturgical 
articles are packed with erudition, as all who 
know his indispensable Wotitia Eucharistica 
would naturally expect. The entries “ Prayers 
for Kings,” “ Kiss,” “Ceremonial Use of 
Lights,” “ Lord’s Supper,’ “ Missa,” “ Obla- 
tions,” “‘ Processions,” and ‘ Sacramentary ” 
are instances in point. Like praise is deserved 
by Canon Barry’s useful paper on the “ Lord’s 
Day” and by Mr. Birks’s “ Martyr.” Mr. 
Edwin Hatch has also accumulated much 
learning in his contributions on the orders 
and ordinations of the clergy, but the 
peculiar views, not to say crotchets, on the 
subject, which he has since been ventilating 
in his Bampton Lectures, are traceable through- 
out. And as they belong to the domain of 
private and doubtful speculation, not to that 
of certified knowledge, they ought not to have 
found a place in a book of general reference 
for which he is not himself directly responsible. 
Anyone who will compare the late A. W. 
Haddan’s article “ Bishop,” in the first vol- 
ume, with Mr. Hatch’s papers in the second, 
will note the difference between knowing and 
guessing, and will regret the substitution. 
Mr. Meyrick’s articleon “Prohibited Degrees” 
is of practical interest at the present moment, 





and conveniently summarises the facts for 
reference. Another very careful paper, deserv- 
ing of praise for its painstaking array of facts, 
is Mr. J. Bass Mullinger’s on “ Schools ;”” but 
the episode of Julian’s attack on the Christian 
seminaries is too briefly recorded, nor is 
enough told concerning the law he enacted 


on the subject, the first model of the modern. 


“Conscience Clause,” and with very much 
the same object. ‘Slavery’ is also well 
treated by the same writer. Another con- 
tributor whose articles will be consulted with 


pleasure and profit is Canon Venables, a 


sharer with Prof. Babington in the more 
strictly archaeological portions of the work. 
“ Mosaics” and “ Christian Sculpture” may 
be instanced as good examples, though in the 
woodcuts of the former we desiderate some of 


the examples from the chapel of St. Peter 


Chrysologus at Ravenna, and the Sacrifice of 
Melchizedek in San Vitale, which is of greater 


ecclesiological importance than that of the’ 
In Mr. 


Empress Theodora, which is given. 
Warren’s article on the “ Sign of the Cross,” 
there is a curious omission from the list of 
early authorities. 


fanciful symbolism anciently prevalent on 
the subject; and yet chap. lv. of the First 
Apology is entirely devoted to it, and so are 
chaps. Ixxxvi. and xevii. of the Dialogue with 


Trypho, in the latter of which occurs the first: 
reference to the uplifted arms of Moses during” 


the battle with Amalek, which Mr. Warren 
gives as an example of the symbolical inter- 
pretation he discusses. 


familiarity with ecclesiastical history enables 
him to discharge the task adequately on the 
whole ; but the weighty evidence against the 
oecumenical character of the Second Council 
of Nicaea ought not to have been merely 


alluded to in less than two lines, even though ' 


a reference is given to Sir William Palmer’s 
careful investigation of it in his Treatise on 
the Church of Christ, iv., 10, 4. 


Mr. Mullinger’s learned and careful article’ 
“Pope” is scarcely successful in one im-’ 


portant particular—that of showing the 
ordinary student the amount and kind of dis- 


crepancy which exists in the accounts of the. 
earliest settlement of the Roman See and in’ 


the catalogues of the first five or six Popes. A 


scholar already versed in the question will, of | 


course, follow the thread of discussion easily ; 
but an enquirer should have had put before 
him the fact, duly tabulated, that there are 


twelve irreconcileable accounts of the succes- 
sion, the latest of which is the Liberian. 


Catalogue. And it would have been also 
worth while to set out in full all the ante- 
Nicene evidence, of no great aggregate bulk, 
whose marked indeterminateness with regard 
to St. Peter’s relations to the Roman Church 
forcibly contrasts with the “ cock-sureness ” 


of Optatus of Milevi in the subsequent period. | 


Mr. Gregory Smith’s article “ Nun” is one 
of those which will need revision at some 


future time. The question of the relation of - 


the Church virgins and widows to the 
bishops is not adequately treated ; and there 
is some confusion between the special veil of 


honour, conferred as an exceptional distinction , 


by bishops alone, and the ordinary veil of 





Although quoting St. 
Justin Martyr, Var. Quaest., for one illustra- 
tion, he does not cite him in evidence of the’ 


Mr. Ffoulkes has’ 
had the Councils assigned him, and his great. 
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profession, which could be self-assumed, or 
bestowed by a priest. 

Altogether, this second volume is more 
evenly executed than the former one, and is 
less open to hostile criticism ; while the mere 
accident of the initial letters has assigned to 
it a larger number of the more important 
entries, which, as it accounts for its consider- 
ably greater size, will also make it the more 
frequent source of reference. But one question 
which its bulk and cost—when added to those 
of its companion Dictionary of the Bible and 
of Christian Biography, not forgetting Mr. 
Blunt’s two lexicons of Theology and of 
Sects, also indispensable to the more advanced 
ecclesiastical student—prompt is, When shall 
we have one moderately cheap and com- 
pendious work, within the means of the 
ordinary learner, akin to the Abbé Glaire’s 
excellent Dictionnaire Universel des Sciences 
Ecclésiastiques ? This work, in two volumes 
of 2,500 pages, costing about thirty shillings, 
gives not only Scripture articles, canon law, 
Christian antiquities, and biographical notices, 
which, even for English names in theology, 
are quite the most convenient known to the 
present writer, but also notitia of all eminent 
Jewish theological authors, especially in Rab- 
binical literature, and their works—a kind of 
information not easily to be found by non- 
experts. RicuarD F. LirTLepDALe. 








POLITICAL ECONOMY IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


An American journal published at Chicago 
lately gave a conspicuous place to ‘‘a local 
economist’s new theory of industrial depres- 
sions,” of which the gist is that “the sole 
cause of the late general depression of trade 
throughout the world has been parsimony, 
or a too great desire to accumulate and 
reluctance to consume.” The author, Mr. 
Edward Sweet, of Chicago, cites a host of 
writers in both his own country and this, 
and, observing that nearly all agree that the 
world had been consuming faster than it had 
reproduced wherewithal to make good the 
waste, replies that a lack of products is the 
very opposite to the real state of things. 
“The countries in which the depression was 
and is most felt have, year by year, been 
accumulating property of all descriptions—raw 
material, tools, factories, canals, railways, 
Ships, warehouses, stores, public buildings, 
residences, live stock, food, clothing, fuel, books, 
works of art, and other luxuries.” 

It is certainly possible that the desire to 
accumulate might prevail over the desire to 
consume, and that a lack of markets for con- 
sumable goods might result from general 
saving. Wealth, as Adam Smith emphatically 
urged in opposition to the Mercantile theory, 
consists of consumable goods. It consists, too, 
in great part of goods which will not keep 
long if not disposed of at once. And a miserly 
disposition might prevail. People might 
abandon luxuries of every kind, buy only one 
Suit of clothes in two years, cram into the 
smallest and cheapest houses, give up car- 
Tages, horses, servants, wine, tobacco, sugar, 
butter, fruit, &c., in order to be richer here- 
after. The immediate result would certainly 
be wide distress among producers of the things 


given up. But the facts are quite contrary | 


‘to the supposition. The English and 
‘the American are prodigal, not penurious, 
‘nations, and never were more so than just 
-before the depression. In France, Germany, 
and other parts of the continent of Europe, 
again, habits of superfluous expenditure, in 
comparison with former times, have certainly 
been developed, and parsimony has diminished. 
Nor is Mr. Sweet’s enumeration of articles 
that have been everywhere increasing quite 
accurate. The supply of “live stock and 
food”? in this country has fallen off under 
adverse seasons and diseases among cattle 
and sheep; the produce of the vineyards of 
France has seriously declined; a smaller 
number of works of art have been produced 
both at home and abroad than during more 
prosperous years ; and in England, at least, 
publishers, of late years, have brought out 
fewer books, and are not entitled to say to 
the public, “ We have piped unto you and ye 
have not danced.” 

Among the few economic publications of 
the present year in England one is an Oxford 
Cobden Prize Essay, by Mr. W. E. Smith 
(Triibner & Co.), on The Depression of 
Trade, the doctrine of which is diametrically 
opposite to that of the Chicago economist. 
According to Mr. Smith, the whole world has 
been impoverished by consuming too much 
and producing too little ; consuming too much 
in military expenditure, extravagance, in- 
temperance, and imprudent loans and specula- 
tion, and producing too little by reason both 
of adverse seasons and the waste and mis- 
application of capital. Mr. Smith’s ex- 
position is clear, and it is his misfortune, not 
his fault, if the subject had been beaten very 
thin before his essay could appear. But we 
must not pass over without protest his treat- 
ment of the apocryphal decennial cycle in 
commerce as a well-established phenomenon. 
He does not seem to be aware that the 
decennial theory is, or was until the other 
day, that a commercial crisis occurs every ten 
years. In fact, there has been no crisis since 
1866; and accordingly the advocates of the 
theory, who have always played fast and 
loose both with it and with facts, are be- 
ginning to leave out the crisis, and to speak 
only of decennial periods of inflation and 
depression. As Mr. Smith himself says, 
‘*there is an abuse of language which we some- 
times meet with; we hear of a ‘crisis’ which 
has been going on for the last six years. This 
seems to betray some confusion of idea between 
depression of trade and an entirely different 
phenomenon, a ‘crisis’ or a ‘ panic’ in the City, 
when merchants are in agony for the loan of 
money, and cannot get it. 1t does not require 
any profound analysis to see the utter unlike- 
ness of this to a period of commercial depression 
such as we have passed through, in which the 
greatest difficulty is experienced in lending 
money at all.” 

But the decennial theory would never have 
been heard of but for the crises of 1847 and 
1857 ; and it is a departure from it, on Mr. 
Smith’s part, to begin his essay by remarking 


that “ periods of depression and inflation of | ( 


trade have for a long time alternated in a 
decennial cycle with a regularity which seems 
more appropriate to the phenomena of astro- 
nomy than to the vast complicated affairs of 
social life.” 





A curious work, entitled Progress and 





Poverty, lately published at San Francisco— 
the author of which, Mr. Henry George, has 
since been appointed Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of California— 
traces commercial depression and every other 
economic evil to a single cause which had 
best be stated in the words of the book. 


‘* We have traced the unequal distribution of 
wealth, which is the curse and menace of 
modern civilisation, to the institution of private 
property in land. So long as this institution 
exists no increase in productive power can 
permanently benefit the masses, but, on the 
contrary, must tend to still further depress 
their condition. Poverty deepens as wealth 
increases, and wages are forced down while 
productive power grows, because land, which is 
the source of all wealth and the field of all 
labour, is monopolised. To extirpate poverty, 
to make wages what justice commands they 
should be, we must substitute for the individual 
ownership of land a common ownership.” 


The peasant proprietors of France, Germany, 
Belgium, and Switzerland will, we venture to 
say, object strongly to this mode of extirpa- 
ting poverty. But we can only here recom- 
mend to English readers another American 
work entitled Communism and Socialism : their 
History and Theory, by Mr. Theodore D. 
Woolsey (Sampson Low & Co.), as a useful 
companion in a study of Mr. George’s reason- 
ing. At the same time we must not refrain 
from a remonstrance against the unscientific 
practice of obtruding theology into economic 
discussion, common with American writers. 

‘* When,” says Mr. Woolsey in his last page, 
‘we think of the materialistic and even athe- 
istic dogmas which hide the face of God from 
so many of the poor, we are consoled by the 
faith that the religion of Christ can never die, 
that it can revive a nation at its lowest ebb of 
prosperity.” : 

A passage of this kind may be in place ina 
sermon; in a philosophical treatise it is as 
much out of place as in one on dynamics or 
hydrostatics. Mr. Albert Bolles has lately 
set an example to the economists of his coun- 
try, both of historical investigation and of 
keeping clear of theology, in two important 
works, The Industrial History of the United 
States and The Financial History of the 
United States. 

The depression of trade has nowhere been 
heavier than in Germany, but does not seem 
to have slackened the production of economic 
works. ‘The number of publications of this 
class was probably never greater in any equal 
period than from 1876 to the present time. 
Controversies respecting socialism, protection, 
trade guilds, usury laws, &c., have called 
forth a multitude of essays, in addition to the 
historical treatises of which there is a never- 
failing supply. Among the works of chief 
mark that have lately appeared may be 
named (1) Lehrbuch der Finanzwissenschaft, 
2. Theil, by Prof. Adolf Wagner ; (2) Deutsche 
Wirthschaftsgeschichte, 1. Theil, by Inama 
Sternegg; (3) Gewerkvereine und Unterneh- 
merverbiinde in Frankreich, by W. Lexis; 
4) Der Wucher und sein Recht, by L. von 
Stein; (5) Volkswirthschaftliche und social- 
philosophische Essays, by Dr. Wilhelm 
Neurath ; (6) Das Venetianische Bankwesen 
im 14., 15. und 16. Jahrhundert, by Dr. Erwin 
Nasse, of Bonn. The last-mentioned writer’s 
name is well known in England in connexion 
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with the history of land tenure and agriculture ; 
in Germany it is well known in connexion 
with the field of economics in general, and 
banking and currency in particular, of the 
European history of which he possesses an 
extraordinary knowledge. One of Dr. Neu- 
rath’s essays (Vienna: Verlag von Faesy & 
Frick) discusses the question of Free Trade 
or Protection, as to which the writer arrives 
at the conclusion that no universal proposi- 
tion can be laid down respecting the economic 
policy of either, all depending on local con- 
ditions and the stage of industrial develop- 
ment. Under Free Trade, he argues, there 
is a struggle for existence which may end in 
the premature: extinction of the weakest at 
the moment, but the strongest in potential 
capacity. A young eagle just hatched, he 
says, would have no chance in the competition 
of life against a common sparrow, yet is by 
far the nobler bird; and a nation, with the 
highest undeveloped resources and powers, 
may, in like manner, need Protection in the 
infancy of its industrial career. We should 
like to ask Dr. Neurath whether he would 
apply the same principle to improvements in 
the means of locomotion and transport. Ob- 
stacles to communication answer the same 
purpose as protective duties, and facilities of 
transit, on the other hand, produce pro tanto 
an approach to Free Trade. Will Dr. Neurath 
contend that a nation should not make rail- 
ways or harbours, or allow steam communi- 
cation with foreign countries, until its indus- 
trial powers are fully developed ? 

In France the most important publication 
of the present year is M. Henri Baudrillart’s 
Histoire du Luxe privé et public depuis ?An- 
tiquité jusqu’a nos Jours, vols. iii. and iv., 
of which an account will be found in the 
Economiste Frangais of April 17 and April 24. 

Among economic publications in Italy 
during the present year we may mention as 
deserving attention (1) Za Rendita fon- 
diaria e la sua Elisione naturale, di Achille 
Loria (Milano: Hoepli); (2) Saggi di Keo- 
nomia, Statistica, e Scienza dell’ Ammini- 
strazione, di Carlo F. Ferraris (Torino, Roma: 
Loescher) ; (3) Alewni Questi sulla Domanda 
di Lavoro, Saggio di Emilio Mazzani (Forli: 
Tip. e Lit. Democratica). Italian economists 
are usually well acquainted with the economic 
literature of England and Germany, as well 
as of France. The European countries in 
which “orthodox” political economy flourishes 
best are those in which economists seldom 
read a book that is not in their own tongue. 

T. E, C. Lestre. 








RECENT DRAMAS, 


Ginevra, and The Duke of Guise: Two 
Tragedies. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Richard Coeur de Lion: a Legendary Drama. 
By Catherine Swanwick. (Griffith & 
Farran.) 


THE anonymous author of Ginevra, and The 
Duke of Guise has made choice of a mo- 
mentous period of French history for the 
historical basis of his tragedies, and has given 
us ample security for their justifying their 
name. Casting the first in the reign of 
Charles IX., he lays his scene in the virtual 
Regency of the unscrupulous Catherine de 
Medici, and introduces the Massacre of St. 


Bartholomew as its leading and most thrilling 
incident. When the curtain rises anew on 
the fortunes of another Duke of Guise, the 
action is still disturbed by the baleful plots 
and pre-eminence of Catherine with Henry III., 
the favourite son, for whose ascendency 
she had schemed; and its plots, wars, 
massacres, and murders are consummated 
by the crowning assassination of the Duke 
of Guise at Blois hard by the King’s 
chamber. As in an historical play of Shak- 
spere, here is no lack of incident ; and though 
we might doubt whether the material is entirely 
adapted for an acting drama, or rife enough 
with fine passages such as in an old play be- 
speak the calibre of the prominent dramatis 
personae, it may be honestly said that each 
play is readable on its own merits, and not to 
be laid aside until its plot has been sounded 
and fathomed. Ginevra, the heroine of the 
first, is the supposed daughter of Cosmo 
Ruggieri, the Queen-mother’s physician, astro- 
loger, charlatan, and herself attached to Cath- 
erine’s suite ; yet, despite her suspicious ante- 
cedents, a maiden of fame as faultless as her 
beauty amid the gayest and lightest of Courts. 
The marriage of the Huguenot Henry of 
Navarre to Catherine’s daughter, Queen 
Marguerite, has raised Ginevra to friendship 
with the latter, and aided to cement a tender 
passion between a nephew of Admiral Coligny, 
Aymar de Chatillon, a Huguenot, and the 
Florentine Ginevra, herself a Catholic. At 
first the difficulties of creed promise to cause 
trouble, but the favour of Henry of Navarre 
and his bride for Aymar and Ginevra, as well 
as the Queen-mother’s interest in her young 
protégée and the King’s special interference, 
obviates all difficulties, and the wedding is to 
be solemnised at the Louvre, when a certain 
Count Davila, the béte noir of the piece, who 
has cast his evil eye on the heroine, possesses 
himself of a secret of Ruggieri and Catherine 
de Medici, involving, in a certain horoscope,a 
plot to poison Charles IX. and pave the way 
for Henry III., and makes the surrender of his 
damning evidence the price of Ginevra’s 
pledged and plighted hand. Here is Cath- 
erine’s picture of her to the King :— 


‘* She is as fair, and yet no angel, Sire ; 

A forehead of pure marble, yet not low, 

As of Greek sculpture; eyes as bright as stars, 

Yet are not stars, varying in their light 

Ever, the light of an Italian sky. 

Her brows so delicately shaped and pencilled 

As if Love’s hand had traced each perfect arch ; 

A voice like music heard in dreams ; a step 

That would not bend the waving grass, nor 
cause 

A flower to tremble as she passed along ; 

Rosebuds for lips ; cheek where the rose has left 

Its faintest blush ; a hand—— 

Kina. Enough 3 you paint 

In no coy colours. I would fain commend 

In prudence that your highness keep the 
picture 

From your new son-in-law : he hath an eye 

For beauty may cause Margot jealous qualms !” 


(P. 9.) 


But the picture Catherine paints so warmly is 
that of one whom, having become possessed by 
chance of her secret, she uses for her own ends, 
and scruples not, when occasion demands, to 
sacrifice like Iphigenia of old, as it were with 
a father’s hand. The exchange of vows 
between the Huguenot noble and the Italian 
maid affords a charming picture in the scene 





where the King rescues the latter from Davila’s 





pertinacity ; but the constant interference of 
this meddling courtier bodes no good; and 
when, in the sequence of the drama, all 
seems to tend smoothly, and the wedding to 
promise happiest auspices, the course of true 
love suddenly veers round, Ginevra’s father 
claims of her such a strain of duty as shall 
make her abjure Chatillon at the altar or tax 
his ingenuity to plead her excuse for her non- 
fulfilment, and, at the very hour of the tocsin 
being rung for St. Bartholomew as the signal 
for the massacre, Ginevra has been wedded to 
Davila, and, while her heart is sullenly steel- 
ing itself against its would-be master, is bent 
on saving Chatillon from the fate she divines 
the bell to be ringing out for every Huguenot. 
To this end, too, the King, himself intent on 
massacre, is strangely alive, and he does his 
utmost to deprive Chatillon of his sword in 
order to save him from the issue of his 
courage. All tends, however, to a rencontre 
at the Louvre, whither Ginevra repairs to 
persuade her lost lover to bide in quiet in the 
King of Navarre’s quarters, and is found in 
conversation with him by Davila. She rushes 
on Davila’s sword when he and Chatillon close 
in combat, and has scarcely expired when the 
nominal husband succumbs to his fate at the 
hand of his rival, who hurries forth to court 
death in the massacre. Upon this scene comes 
the arch-plotter Ruggieri, whom Charles, gloat- 
ing over the slaughter, invites to see the 
justice of a king. 
‘* Behold ! 

RvGGIERI. Ginevra— 

Count Davila—it could but come to this ! 

(Aside to QuzEN.) So ends all danger to the 

Queen ! 

Kine. Hast thou 

a tears, old man? ’Sdeath, were we not a 

1n 


Ounaions would weep o’er the night’s tragedy.” 
(Act V., ad jin.) 

In one of the last scenes of Ginevra we are 
strongly reminded of the death of Cardinal 
Beaufort in Henry VI. by the guilty ravings 
of the Cardinal of Lorraine, when his frequent 
comrade in guilt abjwres (adjures?) him to 
speak. We are conscious of one or two 
mannerisms and tricks of speech which might 
be a clue to the author. Twice over he uses 
the Americanised form “forever” in one 
word ; in p. 86 he coins the word ‘ devanced” 
(“My wish devanced the hour’’); and in 

136, when Ginevra would bind a scarf 
round Chatillon’s breast, he says, “ Fear 
not: tis but a false alert.” But as a rule 
the author’s expressions are as choice as his 
cullings of history. 

While the second drama dwells on the 
vaulting ambitions of Henry Duke of Guise 
and the eccentricities of his half-mad name- 
sake, Henry of Valois, its byplot interweaves 
a sad tale of a rifled home, of lawless love, 
and betrayed affections, a natural outcome of 
the violated sanctities which the Court of the 
Medicis was sure to reckon cheap. The air 
teems with rebellion, violence, falsehood, 
deceit, murder; and the would-be dramatist 
has wrought out of his materials various 
scenes of touching or startling interest. This 
turns mainly on the wrong done by the arch- 
conspirator, the Duke of Guise, to the home 
of one of his father’s comrades fin arms— 
Raoul de Val—by the abduction of his daugh- 
ter, Isaure, whose affections he has won under 
false pretences, and whom he has stolen from 


‘ 
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her nest to live with him as his light-o’-love 
at Castel Joyeux, unwitting that he has a 
duchess in Paris worthy, for her talents, 
truth, and staunchness, of better treatment. 
The action of the play develops the outraged 
father’s efforts to trace his truant daughter, 
in which he is aided by his assumed Capu- 
chin’s cowl; the Duke is traced to his 
paramour’s presence, while his fellow-con- 
spirators, the cardinal and others, are impa- 
tiently awaiting him in Paris, and gradually 
becoming alive to the suspicion of an intrigue 
destined to work doom and destruction to its 
infatuated perpetrator. The character of 
Isaure is drawn as a foil to that of the 
Duchess of Guise, a meet consort of a 
prince and statesman, for she accepts the 
consolations of ambition and family in- 
terest, while Isaure is content with her 
hiding-place at Castel Joyeux if blessed 
now and then with visits from one whom she 
knows but as the Sieur de Tracy, and whose 
wife she hopes soon to be. The scene 
in which Lois, the Duke’s duenna of this 
prison house with a gay name, enlightens 
Isaure as to her real position; that in which 
the Duke strives in vain to parry her 
questions as to the portrait in the picture- 
gallery, which is proved by her father (the 
Capuchin) to be that of Henry of Guise’s 
wedded wife; and the after-scene, in which 
the friar’s righteous ban is hurled at the 
licentious spoiler of domestic hearths, are 
forcibly depicted, and lead up naturally to the 
crowning and ghastly tragedy at Blois, where 
the Duke goes, amid omens and warnings, to 
the royal cabinet at the King’s summons, 
and, as he enters the presence, realises the 
terrible conviction of doom which the Capu- 
chin’s vengeance and the King’s spite have 
plotted for their victim. We give a snatch 
of a scene between father and daughter :— 


“‘TsauRE, Whither wouldst thou drag me, father ? 
Cap. Peace, girl, 
Iam no more thy father but thy judge. 
IsAURE. Thou wilt not slay me ? 
Cap, Thou shalt live, 
if live 
Thou canst after the hour is passed. Behold 
A crevice in the arras ; my own hand 
— it, that thou mightst not lose one 
jo 
Of the rare spectacle shall pass within. 
Fix thine eyes there, and tell me what thou 
seest. 
IsaurE. A chamber richly dight. 
walls, 
Mute, motionless, as if they were fixed 
statues, 
Stand men-at-arms, 
sword. 
I’ the midst, one with regal garb and mien, 
On whom all fix a fascinated gaze. 
Car. Henry de Valois, King of France, thou 
lookest on. 
Isaurg. Ah! What lugubrious sounds are those 
which rise 
As from a sepulchre ? 


Against the 


Each one leans on his 


Car The brotherhood 


Now celebrate their office in the chapel. 
"Tis one of the grave functions of the order 
To tend the dying and the dead. Listen ! 
Dost thou not know the chaunt? 
SAURE, Ah! me, 
I know it well: it is the ‘ Dies Ire.’ 
" For whom the funeral dirge ? 
P. 
anon, 
Regard 
there,’ 


Thou’lt know 


within, note well what passes 


In like stirring dialogue, the hapless girl is 





led step by step to note each particular of 
the butchery of her betrayer ; and realises, at 
the final blow, that “the haughty Duke of 
Guise lies fallen there,’ but loses her 
stricken senses or ever she witnesses the 
indignities wreaked on the corpse by the 
fanatic sovereign who can now boast that he 
is indeed King of France. Some touches in 
the treatment of the ‘‘ Castel Joyeux ” amour 
bear a trace of resemblance to a scene between 
Leicester and Amy Robsart in Kenilworth. 


A few words must suffice to summarise our 
impressions of Miss Catherine Swanwick’s 
legendary drama of Ceur de Lion. Most 
novices in dramatic poetry have known what 
it is to light on a grand subject, historic, 
majestic, vast of conception. Anon, it is 
crushed by its unmanageable dimensions. 
“Mole ruit sua!” It is just thus with Miss 
C. Swanwick’s Richard, who figures in his 
traditionary rencontres with Saladin, Beren- 
garia, Blondel, and the Cyprian Princess ; 
plays a losing game at hide-and-seek with 
Henry of Austria, Philip of France, and 
Prince John one after another; and is 
finally rescued from foreign captivity through 
means set on foot by the Queen-mother 
(whom the author persists in calling Ellinor 
instead of Eleanor) and the instrumentality 
of Blondel, who sings beneath the Castle of 
Tenebreuse a song nearly as dark and hazy as 
the climate where the lion-hearted monarch 
is languishing when it reaches his ear. By 
those who take the pains to peruse it, this 
legendary tragedy will be found to savour 
strongly of Zhe Talisman, patched and 
garnished with a selection of anecdotes like 
that of Saladin’s Arab Steed, a royal gift to 
Richard, which carried one of his friends 
“nilly willy’ into the Saracens’ camp. 

James Davies. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Two Women. By Georgiana M. Craik. 
3 vols. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


In 


Folly. By Mrs. Newton Sears. In 3 vols. 
(Remington.) 
Ill Weeds. By Mdme. Foli. In 1 vol. 


(Remington. ) 


A Tangled Web. By Mame. Nelly-Lieutier. 
Translated by May Dick. In 1 vol. 
(Remington.) 


THERE is very little intrigue in Zwo Women. 
Like the knife-grinder in the song, Mrs. Craik 
has no story to tell you. Her hero, Hugh 
Ludlow, being still in his salad days, woos and 
wins a certain Dorothy Wilmot. Baulked of 
marriage by his father, he yet remains engaged 
to Dorothy for several years. Meanwhile he falls 
madly in love with Cicely Verner, the second 
of the “Two Women,” and by her is finally 
rejected for someone else. Then, in his turn, he 
throws over Dorothy. Long afterwards they 
meet again; they fall in love again; they are 
again engaged; and this time they are married. 
Ce n'est pas plus malin que ga! And this 
poor pennyworth of sack is laced with such 
an intolerable deal of water as to seem an 
even poorer pennyworth than it is. Mrs. 
Craik’s women, albeit a little pale and feeble, 
are cleverly and sympathetically sketched. 
Her men are not so good by a long way. The 





novel may be read without much difficulty, 


its flimsiness and its longsomeness notwith- 
standing. Positively good it is not; but it is 
not positively bad. And that, as novels go, 
is a great deal. 


In Folly, Mrs. Newton Sears has told the 
story of a Gladys Vaughan, who elopes at 
seventeen with the man of her choice, and is 
widowed of him ten days afterwards. These 
ten days are fraught with tremendous con- 
sequences. Gladys returns to her people, and 
to the world is still Miss Vaughan. Pre- 
sently she meets with a second hero, and the 
two plight their troth. Just, however, at 
this auspicious moment, Gladysis recognised by 
someone who had seen her during her wifehood. 
As this individual has been under the im- 
pression that Gladys’ husband was somebody 
else’s husband also, he at once leaps to the 
conclusion that Gladys is an improper person. 
Cladys is at once repudiated, with great 
sternness, by her affianced spouse. As she 
has but a hundred a year or so, she is obliged 
to take a situation of some sort, and—et cetera, 
et cetera. Matters come round in the end, 
but Mrs. Newton Sears has written her three 
volumesful ere they do, and so fulfilled as 
much of the modern novelist’s destiny as she 
may. Whether or no it was worth her while 
is a question that need not be debated. What 
is certain is that Folly is often vulgar, and 
not very often amusing. 


The English classic most in favour with 
Mdme. Foli would seem to be the gifted 
Edward Fitzball. 71 Weeds is the story of 
the young and lovely Olga Clentworth, 
daughter of a bold banker and a lady of title. 
Olga has many virtues, and her conversation 
is often polysyllabic; but she is terribly 
proud. She is madly in love with the 
young and talented Frederick Alleyne, 
‘stamped ” (at three-and-twenty) as “one of 
our best novelists,” andauthor of * that remark- 
able poem, ‘ Sea-Depths.’” Finding that this 
person is the son of a kind of policeman, she 
bestows her hand and fortune on the wicked 
Earl of Glencliffe. Then her life becomes a 
life of terror. Hardly has the coronet circled 
her snowy brow (as Mdme. Foli might say) 
ere she discovers that she has married a 
nobody, the real Glencliffe being the poet- 
novelist, who, in spite of his connexion with 
the force, is somehow the grandson of a 
Spanish duke and an English earl. Things 
are largely complicated by the arrival of a 
baby, which the wicked peer puts into a box 
and casts into the sea. The box is rescued 
by the poet; the baby is put into spirits by 
the village doctor; and Olga, recognising her 
offspring in this predicament, is so incensed that 
she borrows a suit of clothes of her husband 
andrunsawayinthem. Presentlyshe hears that 
the Earl is about to wed another ; whereupon 
she lays a most artful plot, provides herself 
with a mask and masquer’s weed, beards him 
in his den as he is about to cut the wedding 
cake, and proves to the astonished guests that 
he’s no more anearl than you or I. Naturally 
a little hurt with this conduct, the dis- 
coroneted peer “rushes”? on his spouse 
“with the bound of a tiger,” and tries to 
throw her out of window. Foiled by the 
doughty poet, he stumbles over Olga’s “ pros- 
trate form” and is precipitated into “ tho 
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boiling sea.” “His mangled remains were cast 
ashore a few days after, about a mile below 
where he met his death.” When people learn 
how he actually tried to hide a ‘ fell secret ” 
by casting the “frail body ” of his own baby 
into the ‘‘devouring sea’? they “ execrate his 
memory,” and Olga is permitted to marry 
her poet in peace. If I add that Mdme. 
Foli’s English is a thing of beauty and a 
joy—so that, for instance, a wet dog becomes 
a “damp canine pedestrian”—lI shall have 
said enough of this very remarkable novel. 


A Tangled Web is a slight, harmless, well- 
meaning little story, pleasant in tone and 
inoffensive in style. It was not worth 
translation, though there are many who will 
read it with a certain amount of interest, and 
few who will have the heart to speak ill of 
either the book or the author. 

W. E. Henwey. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Extracts from the Coran: in the Original, with 
English Rendering. By Sir William Muir, 
K.C.S.1., LL.D., author of the ‘‘ Life of Maho- 
met.” (Triibner.) Sir William Muir thinks, 
very rightly, that 

‘*the Coran abounds with arguments, drawn from 
Providence and Nature, with a view to prove the 
existence of God as a supreme ruler, and enforce 
his sovereign claim on the obedience and gratitude 
of mankind. The retribution of good and evil in 
the world to come, the obligation to follow virtue 
and eschew vice, the duty and happiness of the 
creature in worshipping and serving the Creator, 
and such-like topics, are set forth in language of 
beauty and vigour, abounding often with real 
poetry.” 

And he considers that ‘‘ passages like these 
can hardly be obnoxious to the professors of any 
faith ; and there is much in them that should 
be welcome to all.” We are delighted that Sir 
W. Muir has come to so liberal an opinion. 
Every attempt to make the religion of Moham- 
med better known and more truly understood 
is a gain to the cause of toleration. These 
particular extracts are, however, chiefly 
destined for the use of Arabic students, to 
whom alone the Arabic text will be useful, and 
to whom the absence of all explanation or 
commentary will not greatly signify; but 
general readers will probably prefer the more 
complete and better ordered and explained 
selections from the Koran given in Mr. Lane’s 
work, of which a new edition has recently been 
published. Sir W. Muir’s extracts consist of 
a series of sections taken chiefly from the 
middle and later periods of Mohammed’s 
revelation, very few of the early séras being 
given; and they are selected simply on the 
ground of their general inoffensiveness, to 
the exclusion of all those in which the 
peculiar doctrines of Islam are contained. The 
result is a collection of some of the finest 
utterances of the Prophet on the highest 
subjects of universal religion, arranged, how- 
ever, in no particular order. The Arabic text 
is carefully edited, but the verses do not, 
unfortunately, correspond to those of Fliigel’s 
standard text; while the translation is literal 
to a fault, and will prove very serviceable to 
beginners in the language. Such a version is 
of course based on the previous renderings of 
Sale, Rodwell, and Lane, and it is therefore 
a little surprising to see no reference whatever 
made to any of these authorities; but perhaps 
the indebtedness of the author was too obvious 
in every page to need the usual acknowledg- 
ments. The whole body of extracts correspond 
tcoabout eighteen pages of Fliigel, or a twentieth 
part of the whole Koran; aud those who wish 





to begin Arabic cannot do better than read the 
text and translation side by side. Readers who 
wish to understand the Koran will be disap- 
pointed, and must go elsewhere to gratify their 
curiosity. 


Der Kampf um Plevna. Taktische Studien, 
von Thilo yon Trotha, Hauptmann 4 la Suite des 
Grenadier-Regiments Konig Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV., &c., &c. (Berlin: Mittler.) Not one of 
the newest or largest, but not the least valu- 
able, of the many German professional works 
onthelate war. Like most similar publications, 
it shows that in Germany the Russian army 
has lost rather than won prestige by its victories 
over the Turks. Capt. Trotha is hard enough 
on the strategy of Osman and Suleiman, but 
thinks that, on the whole, more is to be learnt 
from the Turks than from the Russians. He 
observes that the Turks habitually poured into 
the enemy at all distances such a prodigious 
fire as had never yet been experienced in war— 
thanks to their ingenuity in pushing unlimited 
supplies of ammunition to the front. The 
Russians appear to have secured five hundred 
millions of cartridges in the various Turkish posi- 
tions, which stock was actually with the troops 
in line. Now the campaign supply of a 
German Army Corps, including the reserve 
supply with the munition columns, is only 
four millions and a-quarter, at which rate the 
quantity of cartridges just named would 
have been enough for nearly a hundred and 
twenty corps! The Turks are also our masters 
in the admirable way in which their infantry 
dig themselves into the ground, burrowing 
for covers ‘‘in the cellarage,” throwing up 
traverses with flanking artillery, and keeping 
casks of water and provisions in the entrench- 
ments so as to enable the troops to hold their po- 
sitions indefinitely. The Russians, says Trotha, 
do not understand the proper principles of 
attack. They have no proper reserves, and they 
use up all their troops atonce. They begin with 
artillery instead of with the skirmishers, who, 
when they finally do appear, get muddled up with 
the advance, which falls into confusion, so that if 
it is unsuccessful the tactical order and leading of 
the troops are almost entirely dissolved. The 
attackis alwaysdirect, and delivered prematurely 
before the enemy is shaken by the fire; when 
the enemy retreats the Russians take to the 
bayonet, although then is the time for firing. 
The cavalry is badly employed, reconnaissances 
are not understood, and the Cossacks are very 
poor eyes and ears to the army. The artillery 
begins to play at absurd distances ; the batteries 
are scattered, the fire is merely frontal, never 
massed on special points, nor so directed as to 
rake the enemy’s positions. Thus the guns 
have to stop firing when the infantry attacks, 
whereupon the more intelligent Turks open 
fire with their artillery, while the Russians 
cannot reply. Trotha’s criticisms would inspire 
more confidence if we learned that they rested 
on personal knowledge of the campaign. And 
we may be sure that in the next war the Musco. 
vites will be found to have unlearned some of 
their worst faults: @ barbe de fol on apprend a 
raire. Skobeleff, according to Trotha, can shave 
already, for he is the solitary instance of a 
Russian general who hardly ever made a mistake. 


A Year’s Workin Garden and Greenhouse. By 
George Glenny. (Chatto and Windus.) This 
is a practical compendium of all the knowledge 
which an amateur need possess for the manage- 
ment of an ordinary garden and greenhouse. 
The arrangement is simple and the directions 
conveyed in the clearest untechnical language, 
so that it is next to impossible for those who 
follow this guide to go wrong. The principal 
divisions of the book treat, in order, of the 
cultivation of the flower garden, the fruit garden, 
and the frame garden, and to the last of these 
Mr. Glenny gives more attention than usual, 





because few persons are aware of the great 
amount of pleasure and profit that can be 
derived from it. All sorts of hints, receipts, 
directions, and suggestions are given for dealing 
with garden and greenhouse difficulties, and we 
feel sure that a year’s work done according to 
the plan laid down in this little book must pro- 
duce most satisfactory results. 


Memoirs of Dr. Robert Blakey, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics, Queen's College, Belfast. 
Edited by the Rey. Henry Miller. (Triibner.) 
The biography of a self-made man cannot fail 
to — much that must interest the reader, 
and this must be especially the case when the 
subject of the memoir tells his own story. 
Robert Blakey was the son of a mechanic, and 
was born in Morpeth in 1795. He went to 
work as early in life as possible, and when re- 
moved to Alnwick at the age of thirteen knew 
how to dig and drive, but had a very slender 
stock of book-learning. He possessed, however, 
a genuine thirst for knowledge, and soon found 
opportunities for gratifying it. How well he 
succeeded, in spite of adverse circumstances, in 
amassing and assimilating the dry mental food 
which repels most students is best seen in his 
History of the Philosophy of the Mind and his 
History of Moral Science. Both are able and 
learned books, and, although they have not 
placed their author among the great thinkers 
of the age, they are enduring evidences of what 
industry and perseverance can effect. The 
editor might, with advantage, have corrected 
many of the blunders in spelling, &c., which 
occur in Dr. Blakey’s autobiography, for occa- 
sionally they render the sense obscure. 


A CHARMING little collection of novelettes and 
light essays from the pen of Carlo Dossi, some 
pieces of which have been before printed—but 
for private circulation among the author’s 
friends only—at various periods between the 
years 1866 and 1878, has been recently 
published by Signor Perelli; of Rome, under 
the title of Goccie d’ Inchiostro. 


Herr Karu Emit FRAnz0s, the well-known 
author of Vom Don zur Donau, has just given to 
the world an interesting study of Little-Russian 
Jewish and peasant life and character in the 
shape of a novel entitled Moschko von Parma: 
Geschichte eines Judischen Soldaten. The werk 
is published by Messrs. Duncker and Humblot, 
of Leipzig. 

WE have received from the same firm the 
first part of the first volume of a new geogra- 
phical work entitled Huropdische Staatenkunde. 
Mit einem Anhang: Die vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika. The work, which seems to be most 
carefully executed, was planned and in great 
part worked out by the late Oscar Peschel, and 
is being edited by Herr Otto Kriimmel, the 
author’s friend and pupil, from the MSS. he 
has left behind him. The plan on which this 
comprehensive manual is constructed appears 
to us to be excellent. The authors have been 
careful to give a succinct and lucid apprecia- 
tion of the historical, political, and ethnographic 
importance of the several States which pass 
under review, as well as a careful description of 
their physiography. The volume before us 
is occupied with Russia, the Scandinavian 
States, and the British Empire, including 
Within its scope all colonial dependencies. The 
second part will comprehend the remaining 
European States (with an Appendix devoted to 
the tnited States), the German Empire ex- 
cepted, to which the entire second volume will 
be given up. This section of the work will not 
go to press before the present year is out. An 
exhaustive series of comparative statistical tables 
at the end of each yolume will greatly add to 
the practical utility of this promising work. 


THE same indefatigable publishers have just 
given us a most remarkable and interesting 
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| petition essay on the historical relations 


etween Prussia and Russia during the present 
century, and on the influence these relations 
have exercised upon European politics. Tho 
author of the work (which is entitled Berlin 
und St. Petersburg: Preussische Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der Russisch-Deutschen Beziehungen) 
has not thought fit to make his name public, 
but he is someone evidently aw fait of European 
diplomatic relations during the past ten years 
or so, and, from the tone of the book, we 
should imagine that he is a Berlin diploma- 
tist. The general conclusion at which he 
arrives is the now fashionable one—that the re- 
lations of Berlin and St. Petersburg, from 
having possessed a certain community of in- 
terest while Prussia was still striving to oust 
Austria from the hegemony of Germany, have, 
now that that long-cherished design is a 
fact, and since Prussia has grown to be the 
most powerful factor in a unified and well- 
organised German empire, become necessarily 
and permanently antagonistic. For those who 
take any interest in European politics, this essay 
will be very interesting reading, for though the 
general drift of the book is not new, yet the 
reasoning by which these conclusions are arrived 
at is always forcible and sometimes strikingly 
original. Some new information will also be 
found in the volume, especially on the ill-fated 
Polish rising of 1863 and 1864. A highly 
interesting memorandum said to have been 


: penned by the Emperor Nicholas on the re- 


volutionary movement in Berlin in 1848 is 
given in the Appendix. 


The Oberammergau Passion Play. By J.P. 
Jackson. (W. H. Smith and Son.) This is a 


_ very useful handbook for visitors to the famous 


mystery, containing an abstract of the entire 
play, translations of many of the speeches, with 
the choruses in German and English, portraits 


’ of the actors, a description and history of Ober- 


ammergau, its people and its most famous insti- 
tution, &c.,&c. The competence of the author, 
whose album of the last representation may be 
remembered, is undoubted, and the book is a 
very good guide of its kind. The format is 
inconveniently large for a book which will be 
carried much in the pocket ; but a reduction of 
size would perhaps have to be compensated by 
an equally inconvenient increase in thickness, 
while the actual arrangement is not improbably 
due to the illustrations reproduced from the 
larger work. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. C. Kegan Pau Ann Oo. will publish 
next week a volume entitled English Letters, 
edited by Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones. The object 
of the editor is to give a representative collec- 
tion of English epistolary literature, with brief 
notes for the purpose of explaining obscurities 
or indicating the occasions on which:the several 
letters were written. The first of the series is 
dated 1450, while the latest were written within 
the last decade, so that examples of various 
styles of writing during the last four centuries 


, and many familiar descriptions of national 


events by contemporaries will be found among 
the three hundred letters comprised in the 


: volume. 


_ M. Diaarp, pupil of the Ecole des Chartes, 
18 preparing for publication an edition of the 
Arodnula of Nicander of Corfu. Nicander tra- 
velled through the West of Europe in the suite 
of Gerard Veltwick von Ravenstein, Charles V.’s 
ambassador, and thus made a collection of notes 
of interest, especially from the artistic point of 
view, on Germany, Flanders, England, France, 
and Italy. These notes it is now proposed to 
—- in their entirety, from the only three 


SS. known—in the Escurial, at Oxford, and at 
Milan, . 





M. Gaston Le Harpy has just published 
(Caen: Le Blanc-Hardel) a work entitled Le 
Dernier des Ducs de Normandie: Etude de Critique 
historique sur Robert-Courte-Heuse. Theauthor’s 
object is ‘‘ to reconstitute the true figure of the 
last of the sovereiga dukes of Normandy, out- 
rageously disfigured by the officious pens in the 
pay of his headsman” (Ordericus Vitalis). 


A NEw serial story by Miss Florenca Mont- 
gomery, entitled Herbert Manners ; or, a Lesson 
of Self-Control, will be commenced in the July 
part of Little Folks magazine. 


A COMPREHENSIVE selection of “ Ballads and 
Lyrics” from English and American authors, 
edited by Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, editor of the 
International Review, will shortly be published. 


Tue Sunday Shakspero Society mot on Box 
Hill last Sunday afternoon and read The 
Tempest, and then had tea at the gamekeeper’s 
cottage. 


Mr. Fourntvatt has finished his print of the 
fine Cambridge MS. of Chaucer's Boece, Ti. 3, 
21, inthe Cambridge University Library. He 
wants to hear of another good M3. of the 
treatise for a parallel text of it to be worked 
with Dr. Morris’s edition of the British Museum 
additional MS. 10340, for the Early-English 
Text Society. The Salisbury Cathedral is the 
only other fair MS. of the Boece that he has 
seen, and he will be much obliged for informa- 
tion as to any more MSS. of it. 


M. Etre BERGER, late pupil of the School of 
Rome, has just been appointed an auxiliary 
member of the Commission of the Institute 
—— with the publication of the Historians 
of Gaul. 


Mr. Wm. Bramsen has lately printed at 
Tokio (Yedo) Japanese chronological tables 
showing the date according to the Julian or 
Gregorian calendar of the first day of each 
Japanese month from the year 645 to 1873, with 
an introductory essay on Japanese chronology 
and calendars. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on May 22, Richard III. was the 
play for critical consideration. Papers on 
‘‘ Lady Anne” were read by Mrs. J. W. Mills, 
Miss Constance O’Brien, Miss Florence O’Brien, 
Mrs. E. Thelwall, and Mrs. J. H. Tucker. A 
report on the sources and history of the play 
was brought by Mr. John Williams, Mr. P. A. 
Daniel’s time-analysis of Richard III. (read 
with the time-analyses of the other Histories 
before the New Shakspere Society on June 13, 
1879) was brought before the society. This 
meeting finished the work of the society’s fifth 
session. 


TuE five sections of the Institute are about to 
be called upon for the first time to adjudicate 
the prize of ten thousand frances which is to be 

iven, according to the directions of Mdme. Jean 

eynaud, to the man who in any branch what- 
soever has rendered the greatest services to his 
country. The Commission, which consists of 
five members selected by the various sections of 
the Institute, intends, it is said, to make its first 
award in fayour of M. Jules Quicherat, the 
eminent Director of the Ecole des Chartes, author 
of Etudes sur Jeanne d@ Arc and an Histoire du 
Costume. The Academy wishes hereby to testify 
its esteem for the scholar and writer who, for 
some unknown reason, refuses to become a can- 
— fcr the section of Inscriptions and Belles- 

ettres. 


THERE were 20,172 students at the twenty 
universities of Germany during the winter 
semester 1879-80, an average of more than 1,000 
apiece. The numbers, however, were distributed 
as follows:—Berlin, 3,608; Leipzig, 3,227; 
Munich, 1,806; Breslau, 1,309; Halle, 1,098 ; 
Tiibingen, 994; Gottingen, 965; Bonn, 881 ; 
Wiirzburg, 848; Strassburg, 752; Konigsberg, 








737; Marburg, 552; Greifswald, 531; Heidel- 
berg, 502; Erlangen, 481; Jena, 451; Freiburg 
(im Breisgau), 391; Giessen, 353; Kiel, 242; 
and Rostock, 198. Among the 20,172 students, 
8,624 belonged to the philosophical faculty, 
5,132 to the juristic, 3,761 to the medical, and 
2,655 to the theological, 


In connexion with the unveiling of the 
status of Alexander Pushkin, which is to take 
place at Moscow on May 26 (Old Style), a 
question has arisen as to the actual date of tho 
poet’s birth. The church register has May 27, 
but the date on the tombstone is the 26th. A 
writer who paid a visit to the poot’s grave in 
1870 describes it as being in the burying-ground 
of the Pushkin family, near the Uspenski 
Cathedral, about forty versts from the town of 
Opotchka, in the government of Pskoy. The 
tombstone was of black marble, with a lyre 
engraved on it, and was surrounded by a plain 
iron railing, thickly overgrown with trees. The 
inscription bears that underneath are interred 
the remains of Alexander Sergievitch Pushkin, 
“born May 26,1799; died January 28, 1837.” 
It is desirable that the present condition of this 
interesting burying-place should now be ascer- 
tained, and measures taken for preserving this 
simple memorial of the poet from decay. 


Max Wo rr has published, at J. Hérning’s, 
Heidelberg, his inaugural dissertation for kus 
doctor’s degree on “‘ John Ford an Imitator of 
Shakspere.” Gifford long ago noted some of 
these imitations, and that act III., scene iii., 
of Ford’s Low’; Sacrifice quoted words from 
Othello, ILL, iii., and was evidently founded on 
it, as every reader must acknowledge. Dr. 
Wolff has now gone through all Ford’s plays 
for traces of Shakspere, and, though he often 
insists on parallelisms of common words ané 
phrases which no English critic would allow to 
be borrowings by Ford from Shakspoera, yet, iu 
other cases, the imitation can hardly ba deubted, 
and the collection of all the lisv passages must 
be useful to students of our great poet. 


M. Emre BEAvssrrE has beon elected a 
member of the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences in place of M. Bersot. 


Pror. BestuzaEF-RiuMiIn has more thar 
once proposed the introduction of the Finnish 
language into the programme of the faculty of 
historical philology at the University of St. 
Petersburg. Notwithstanding its importance— 
in connexion especially with the dialects of 
Northern Russia—this proposal has not hitherse 
been entertained. The recent change iv tito 
Ministry of Education has, it is reported, induced 
Prof. Riumin once more to renew his applica- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that he will this timo 
meet with a more favourable response. 


M. Stanistas GuyarpD has another article 
in the Revue Critique on his explanation of the 
Babylonian word em-ga. In this he reiterates 
the arguments of his note to the ACADEMY, and 
we can only reiterate what we have said on the 
contrary side. As, however, he goes on to 
declare himself a convert to what Dr. Oppert has 
called M. Halévy’s ‘‘insanities,” he cannot 
expect to convince those Assyrian scholats 
whose study of the inscriptions is measured by 
years and not by months. 


WE have received the London Guide, sixth 
edition (Stanford); A Treatise on the Oonflict of 
Laws, by F. 0. von Savigny, trans. W. Guthrie, 
second edition, revised (Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark); Life: its True Genesis, by RB. W. 
Wright (New York: Putnams); Practical Pho. 
tography, Part IL., by O. E. Wheeler (Bazaar 
Office); Bee-keeping for Amateurs, by T. Addey 
(Bazaar Office); The Origin of the World accord- 
ing to Revelation and Science, by the Bishop of 
Carlisle (S. P. CO. K.); Hatension of Empire, 
Weakness? Deficits, Ruin? With a Practicable 
Scheme for the Reconstitution of Asiatic Turkey, 
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by Francis Lloyd and Charles Tebbitt (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co.); Egypt for the Egyptians: a Retro- 
spect and a Prospect (Cecil Brooks and Co.); &c. 








THE REFORMS IN THE FRENCH ARCHIVES. 


THE new administration of the archives of the 
French Foreign Office, on the recommendation 
of the Commission the formation of which we 
recently announced, has just taken a step of the 
happiest augury for historical studies. Not 
only has it thrown open the doors of its secret 
chambers, which had remained closed hitherto ; 
but it is now meeting the requirements of 
scholars by two enterprises of vital importance : 
the preparation of a catalogue, which will be 
published, and the foundation of an historical 
library, the elements of which will be derived 
from the archives themselves. 

To thoroughly understand the bearing of both 
these measures we must give a summary of the 
various classes of documents preserved in the 
Foreign Office. These are of three kinds. 
First come the Treaties, i.e., a collection of all 
the diplomatic documents which form a bond 
between France and foreign nations. The 
originals are carefully preserved in boxes, which 
are contained in iron or oak chests. This 
valuable series comprises all the international 
conventions of modern times, as well as a few 
mediaeval treaties; one of the most ancient and 
curious is the Treaty of Troyes, so important in 
its bearing on the destinies of France and 
England in the fifteenth century. 

The second portion of the archives is com- 
prised under the head of Correspondence, and 
consists of a series of all the despatches and 
memoirs exchanged between the French Govern- 
ment and its ambassadors. The originals and 
minutes have been regularly preserved since the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Copies 
from the originals preserved in other offices or in 
private hands complete the series, which goes 
back almost uninterruptedly to about the year 
1600. 

The third series contains papers of various 
kinds arranged under the general title of 
Memoirs and Documents. 

A catalogue of classes i. and ii. is almost 
useless. In fact, the student can always, with 
the indication of the date and country, find 
what the archives may contain. The Corre- 
spondence especially is classifiedin a geographical 
and chronological order which renders researches 
easy. 

This is not the case with the Memoirs and 
Documents, which include papers of the most 
widely varying origin arranged under a vague 
title because dealing with such different subjects. 
We pass from Guillaume de Tyr’s History of 
the Crusades to St.-Simon’s papers and Dangeau’s 
journal. It may be said generally that all that 
cannot be included under Correspondence and 
Treaties is to be found here, and it may be 
added that care has been taken to remove from 
the former a large number of peculiarly valu- 
able and secret papers for the purpose of adding 
them to Memoirs and Documents. 

Under the present system this collection is 
simply a chaos, and the administration has 
therefore taken pains to ascertain its wealth and 
to provide the public with a catalogue. 

The catalogue will contain not less than 3,000 
numbers. It isto be in the form of a very brief 
inventory, and is being carried on with the 
greatest activity. Each volume will be men- 
tioned in a note of a few lines which will indi- 
cate as far as possible the origin of the MS., its 
nature, its object, and its historical importance. 
It is hoped that the first fasciculus may be given 
to the public before the end of the present 
year. ‘bis will be the happiest fashion of pre- 
paring a list of the information that the student 
may hope to meet with in these archives; and, 
above all, light will be introduced into a world 





hitherto unknown where great discoveries may 
be hoped for. 

With regard to the second part of the under- 
taking—the publication of a portion of the 
documents themselvyes—the business is no less 
advanced. The Commission considered it of the 
highest importance to extract from the archives 
the materials for certain publications which 
private individuals could not think of under- 
taking or of conducting to a successful issue. 
These publications will be issued not absolutely 
at the expense of the Government, but only 
under its auspices. Some publishing firms 
have very cordially offered their co-operation for 
a trifling subvention. 

The first subject chosen for publication will 
render as important services to the history of 
foreign countries as to that of France herself. 
We refer to the publication of the Recueil des 
Instructions données auc Ambassadeurs et 
Ministres de France dans les principaux Etats de 
V Europe. It is proposed hereby to give the 
elements of the traditional policy of France 
with regard to the peoples which have been 
intermingled with her history. These import- 
ant instructions will be published in their 
entirety. The first will go back to the period 
of the Treaty of Westphalia. They will be 
interconnected by means of summaries ex- 
plaining the chief intervening events. 

It is thought that the total of the publications 
may amount to twelve or fifteen volumes in all. 
Their preparation is already fixed and under- 
taken for next year. England will naturally 
hold‘the first rank in the order of this publica- 
tion; and it is said that the historian to whom 
this portion of the work has been allotted is 
M. Armand Baschet, whose name is well known 
on both sides of the Channel. 

Application has been made to the Chamber 
for a grant of 25,000 frs. to put these plans in 
operation. It is expected that no difficulty will 
be raised, and the learned world will have a 
speedy opportunity of congratulating itself on 
seeing the development in this direction of an 
activity and zeal which replaces simple silence 
and obscurity. 








OBITUARY. 


AFTER a long life honourably spent in adding 
to the stock of innocent gaiety and historical 
knowledge, Mr. James Robinson Planché has 
departed from our midst. He was, as the name 
would suggest, one of the} descendants of the 
sufferers of theological bigotry banished from 
the shores of France by the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. Mr. Planché was} a Londoner 
born and bred, having been brought into this 
world at Old Burlington Street on February 27, 
1796. His literary tastes were derived from his 
mother, who was herself the author of a small 
work ; but she unfortunately died while he was 
still in his early school-days. His name first 
became known in May 1818, when, through 
the recommendation of that courteous and 
respected actor, old Harley, his firat burlesque 
(Amorosa, King of Little Britain) was played on 
the boards of Drury Lane Theatre. For many 
years from that time his pen was in constant em- 
ployment for the stage. Operas, extravaganzas 
for Mdme. Vestris, and adaptations of dramatic 
pieces familiar to our ancestors, all appeared 
in quick succession. On Peacock’s novel he 
based his opera of Maid Marian; for Weber’s 
music he composed the opera of Oberon. During 
these years he produced more than two 
hundred pieces, his drama of Charles XII. 
—a great favourite with the London public— 
being his fifty-fifth piece. Mr. Planché was 
deeply interested in the study of the various 
forms of costume which prevailed in bygone 
ages, and published many works on that branch 
of archaeological research. He was the author 
of the History of British Costume which was 





included in the Library of Entertaining Know. 
ledge, and the contributor of many articles on 
costume and furniture to the volumes of Mr, 
Charles Knight’s Pictorial Shakspere. For the 
same gentleman’s Penny Cyclopaedia he compiled 
many memoirs of dramatic authors and actors, 
A few years ago Mr. Planché gratified the 
world with two entertaining volumes of auto- 
biography, entitled his Recollections and Reflec. 
tions. Many of those now in the middle of life 
will remember with pleasure his delightful 
translation of the Fairy Tales of the Countess 
d' Aulnoy (1855). One of his latest works wag 
on the Conqueror and his Companions (1874), full 
of facts agreeably imparted. In 1854 Mr, 
Planché was appointed to the office of Rouge 
Croix, and since 1866 he has held the higher 
dignity of Somerset Herald. His death will be 
— by every member of the literary 
world. 


Mr. SAMvEL Ratpa TowNsHEND MAYER, 4 
littérateur well known in the newspaper world 
of London, died at his house at Richmond on 
May 28 in his fortieth year. For some time 
he filled the offices of secretary to the Free 
and Open Church Association and of editor of 
the St. James’s Magazine. Many contributions 
from his pen have appeared during recent years 
in the columns of the lighter periodical litera- 
ture of the day; and to the gossiping pages of 
Notes and Queries he supplied many curious 
and instructive notes. Amy Fairfax, a juvenile 
novel by Mr. Mayer, was published in 1859, 
before he had reached his twentieth year. Mr, 
Mayer’s widow was frequently associated with 
him in his literary labours. 


THe death is likewise announced of Dr, 
Alfred Swayne Taylor, F.R.S., author of 
standard works on medical jurisprudence, on 
poisons, and on chemistry, at the age of seventy- 
three; of Mr. Seymour Kirkup, of Florence ; 
and of the Rey. John Pulling, author of Travels 
in Southern Europe and the Crimea, 








OXFORD LETTER. 
Queen’s College: June 1, 1880, 

Convocation assembled to-day in unusual 
numbers to accept or reject the proposal of the 
Council that a site in the parks should be 
granted for the erection of the Indian Institute. 
By the unremitting labours of Prof. Monier 
Williams, a large sum of money has been col- 
lected for the building and endowment of ar 
institute in which all that has to do with 
our Indian empire shall be brought to- 
gether, and where all who have an interest in 
the inhabitants and languages of Hindustan 
may find a common meeting-place. The re- 
sources of the university haye been exhausted 
by the requirements of the new examinatior 
schools and a cricketers’ pavilion in thé 
parks; all, therefore, that it could offer to 
Oriental learning and research was a site. The 
site chosen by the Council is unfortunately open 
to many objections—like most sites probably 
that could have been selected ; but Convocation, 
like the Spartan agora of old, was not allowed 
to suggest a better one; in fact, could only say 
yes or no. Hence the opponents of the pro- 
posal mustered thick and strong, and much 
tender solicitude was expressed for the nursery- 
maids and their perambulators, who would 
have to deflect from their straight course 1 
order to turn the angle of the institute, and 
would hardly be able to escape from the 
sight of it to whatever part of the parks they 
might happen to go. The proposal was, how- 
ever, carried after an eloquent speech from 
Prof. Max Miiller, and Prof. Monier Williams 
has good reason to congratulate himself on the 
successful termination of his long and indefati- 
gable exertions. : 

The Bodleian Library has been attracting 4 
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very unusual ‘share of attention in the uni- 
versity during the past term. Mr. Bywater, 
whose appointment as sub-librarian was a 
matter of congratulation a year ago, has resigned, 
and there has been some talk of appointing not 
only a successor to him, but a third sub-librarian 
aswell. The Bodleian is no longer the comfort- 
able and easy-going place of leisure it once was. 
Under the present administration a new spirit 
of life has been breathed into it, and with 
increased facilities for study and reading has 
come a large increase of readers. It is true 
that Oxford itself supplies but few of these, our 
time being occupied during the terms with more 
important matters than study and research, 
while the vacations naturally find the colleges 
empty; but strangers and foreigners come in 
considerable numbers. There is no library in 
the world where the student is made to feel so 
thoroughly at home, or where he can obtain his 
books so readily and expeditiously. Indeed, to 
one accustomed to the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, the quickness with which he 
is provided at the Bodleian with the books he 
needs must be a constant surprise. 

The readers, however, are not the only 
persons after whose interests the librarians are 
supposed to look. The Bodleian Library is one 
of the chief sights of Oxford, and distinguished 
visitors are therefore perpetually to be found 
there demanding the attention and courtesies 
of its staff. The hours of attendance required 
from the librarians have also been lengthened 
of late years, and this is necessarily a some- 
what severe strain on a small staff. Then, 
again, the wisdom of the university has 
determined that ‘‘a class catalogue” shall 
be compiled, involving an encyclopaedic 
knowledge and a great expenditure of time 
and labour on the part of the three librar- 
ians. Meanwhile, the various departments 
of literature contained in the library have to 
be kept up to a level of fair completeness and 
the requirements of the readers; lists of foreign 
and Oriental books and MSS. must be examined 
and ransacked, and the latter, if purchased, 
must be sorted and catalogued. 

Unfortunately, like most of our other institu- 
tions, the library has to struggle against ‘‘ that 
eternal want of pence which vexes public men.” 
It is to be hoped that the Commissioners will 
be more generous towards it than rumour 
prophesies they will be. The ordinary English- 
man, whose library consists of a few volumes 
of controversial sermons mingled with stray 
railway novels and half-a-dozen “ standard 
works” purchased for the sake of their covers, 
has little idea of the funds required for the 
maintenance of a really good library. The field 
of knowledge has become so vast, and the 
departments into which it is divided so many 
and minute, that of making of modern books 
there is practically no end. For the student in 
each single department many of these are 
absolutely indispensable ; and unluckily it gen- 
erally happens that most of the indispensable 
books have been published abroad. They have, 
therefore, to be bought by the Bodleian, since 
only books printed in thiskingdom can beclaimed 
as free gifts. But the income of the Bodleian 
is ridiculously small for an efficient library, 
and the institution is seriously crippled by want 
of money. And so it happens that the reader 
not unfrequently applies for a book, and applies 
in vain, or turns over the pages of the Catalogue 
for book after book—as has been my own ill- 
luck on many mornings during the past six 
months—only to find that the library is destitute 
of them all. It says little for our vaunted 
Oxford education that we have allowed the 
Bodleian to continue so long in this starving 
condition. We can fling away thousands on a 
new examination hall, and yet grudge a few 
hundreds to our public library. It is, how- 
pyer, only the natural symptom of an age and 





place which puts its faith in examination papers 
and sneers at research. Public libraries are of 
small use to those who believe learning and 
knowledge to be that spurious sort of omni- 
science which pays in the schools. 

Ah! well, this examination mania is, after all, 
but the necessary companion of the spirit of 
modern democracy, and we must bow to the 
inevitable. The examiner’s definition of science 
is, no doubt, preferable to that of the Little 
Bethelite or the mob-orator. 

With straitened means, and the whole spirit 
of the time and place against it, it is not 
wonderful if the acquisitions of the Bodleian 
during the last six months appear insignificant. 
It is only wonderful that there should be any 
acquisitions at all. The most important among 
them are a number of MSS. from Yemen, 
purchased from Mr. Shapira, of Jerusalem, 
a name probably already known to readers 
of the AcADEMY. One of them is a unique 
Commentary in Arabic on the prophets, con- 
taining quotations from Saadyah Gaon and 
other early commentators whose works are now 
lost. The value of a commentary on the Old 
Testament seems to depend to a wonderful ex- 
tent on its age and obscurity. Another lost Com- 
mentary—one on the Book of Proverbs by the 
famous Abraham ibn Ezra—has been acquired 
for the library by Dr. Neubauer, who brought 
it from Italy, where he spent the greater part 
of last term engaged in researches at the 
Vatican. A Syriac MS. containing anonymous 
dialogues on grammar has been sent to Prof. 
Merx, of Heidelberg, and an Arabic MS. con- 
taining specimens of early poetry has been 
forwarded to the same university for Prof. 
Thorbecke. A MS. of Tabari has further been 
sent to Prof. Rosen at St. Petersburg; while an 
Arabic MS. relating to the history of Sana’ 
in Southern Arabia, and recently obtained by 
the Bodleian, has been lent to Prof. H. D. Miiller, 
of Vienna, who is preparing a history of the 
ancient fortresses of Yemen. A yolume of the 
Index to the Dodsworth MSS. has appeared, as 
well as the third part of the list of the periodicals 
to be found in the library. This part of the 
list is concerned with the foreign serials. 

A. H. SAYcE,. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘* ARYAN” AND ‘ CAUCASIAN.” 
London : May 28, 1880. 

In your notice of my monograph on the 
relations of the Indo-Chinese and Inter-Oceanic 
peoples there occurs the sentence:—‘‘It is 
strange to find so experienced a scholar as Mr, 
Keane encouraging the popular fallacy that 
Aryan and white man are synonymous terms.” 
This certainly would be strange, but I am un- 
aware of haying anywhere written anything at 
all calculated to encourage such a fallacy. The 
misconception may have arisen from a passage 
at p. 6, in which the Aryan Hindus are said to 
belong to “the white race.” But this occurs 
in a quotation from Quatrefages, made for the 
purpose of showing that too much importance 
must not be attached to the colour element, 
and that within the same ethnical group the 
transition from fair to brown and even dark is 
conceivable, and does take place within tho 
Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic groups, 

The writer adds, ‘‘The Aryan race isa lin- 
guistic expression, and has nothing to do with 
race in the ethnological sense of the word.” I 
cannot go this length, though I have always 
contended, as in Natwre, March 18, 1880, that 
‘Aryan is much more a linguistic than an 
ethnical term.” At a time when race and 
language were supposed to be convertible terms, 
Aryan was naturally taken to be as much a 
racial as a linguistic designation. But since 
the discovery that race and language are not 
necessari/y coincident, there has been a tendency 
to assume that they are not at all coincident. 
Such violent reactions from one false extreme 
to another seem inseparable from the begin- 
nings of all except the exact sciences. They 
are as natural in the physical as analogous re- 
actions are in the moral order. Hence, prob- 
ably, it is that the writer denies all ethnical sig. 
nificance to the expression ‘‘ Aryan.” Butafter 
the pendulum has oscillated sufficiently between 
the two extremes, an equilibrium will doubtless 
be established, and it will be seen that racial 
and linguistic terms are not necessarily anta- 
gonistic or mutually exclusive. We shall then 
hear no more of the somewhat extravagant 
assumption that Aryan ‘‘has nothing to do 
with race in the ethnological sense of the 
word,” , F 
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The writer further asserts that ‘‘ few anthro- 
pologists nowadays will be disposed to admit, 
as Mr. Keane seems inclined to do,that . . . 
‘the Aryans ought to be called a Caucasian 
race at all.’” The sense in which I use the 
expression ‘‘ Caucasian ” is explained at p. 5 of 
the monograph, and in that sense all anthro- 
pologists must necessarily group the Aryans 
with the Caucasian ethnical stock. Else who 
are they, or to what racial type can they be 
referred? No doubt writers who have not 
grasped the subject constantly treat the two 
terms as co-extensive. But your reviewer can- 
not belong to this category, and he must see on 
reflection that, although all Caucasians are not 
Aryans, all Aryans, apart from miscigenation, 
belong to the great ethnical type now commonly 
described by German anthropologists as ‘‘ Medi- 
terranean,” by others conventionally as ‘‘ Cau- 
casian.” Until better terms are suggested and 
adopted, nothing but confusion can arise from 
the habit some have contracted of loftily sneer- 
ing at this nomenclature. It is very harmless, 
beside being at present quite indispansable, 
when used judiciously. A. H,. KEANE. 








‘*SAINT LOY’? IN CHAUCER. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: May 29, 1880. 


It must be so plain to everyone that the omni- 
science of my friend Prof. Skeat enables him to 
know better than I what I meant by my “ &c.,” 
and what suggestions have been made to me 
about St. Loy,* that I need not argue against 
his assertion. 

But what satisfies him as the right solution 
of ‘‘Seint Loy ” in the Prioress’s mouth has 
never satisfied mo, possibly because Iam kaown 
to have studied Chaucer so much less than he 
has. The metre of the carter’s line requires 
that he should pray ‘Saint Eloy,” as well as 
God, to bless his horse for pulling so hard. 
And as St. Eloy or St. Eligius was the patron 
of farriers, the prayer is quite appropriate in 
the carter’s mouth. But what has St. Eloy todo 
with the dainty Prioress, the courtly Lady- 
Principal of a fashionable young ladies’ school, 
the Head of a Religious House? Will Prof. 
Skeat answer ‘‘ Much, because she swore like 
a carter: ‘shotted her discourso’ in the 
usual mediaeval manner” ? I have never (so 
far as I recollect) accepted the Loy = Eloy + as 
the Prioress’s oath, and have always looked 
forward to some possible female saint turning 
up, either with the name Eloy, or that of Loy,{ 
in which latter case we might adopt the reading 
of the Corpus MS. “seint-e,” which Mr. Henry 
Nicol so interestingly justifies. 

Now, Sister Mary suggests that Zoy is no 
real saint; and the feminine Joy, law, at once 
removes her religious difficulty about the oath, 
mine about the inappropriateness of the carter’s 
saint in the Prioress’s mouth, and that of all 
Chaucer students about the metre, which had 
made Mr. A. J. Ellis read sé-ynt as two syllables. 

Having thus duly ‘‘ waited for someone else 
with a better head” than mine to solve the 
difficulty, I trust that now I have found her, 
though she is not Prof. Skeat. 

For Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s suggestions and 
information I am grateful. Sister Mary’s ex- 
planation of the position of the Prioress I left 
out of her letter in order not to make it too 
long. The Prioress was evidently a Benedictine. 


* They include the Norman St. Lo (Lat. Leudus), 
an}Englishman born, 568; St. Leufroi, 738; St. 
Illidius, 745. But the forms do not suit. 

t Dr. Morris gives two other late instances of it. 
The Parker Society Index gives ‘‘ Eligius (St.), 
otherwise Eloi, or Loy . . invoked for thecure of 
horses 1 Becon 139, 2 Becon 536, 1 Hooper 310,” 
and “St, Loys” or ‘‘Louis IX. (St.) King of 
France . . invoked for horses, Rogers 226.” 

{ St. Lioba (779) of English-Saxon family, a pos- 
sible St, Aloysia, &0,, have been suggested to me, 








Had Chaucer meant her to swear by St. Eligius 
in respect of her riding, I do not doubt that he 
would have given us a hint on that point. But 
he evidently meant to give her usual exclama- 
tion in talk at table, &c. Into the Monk’s mouth 
he might well have put the oath ‘‘ by St. Eloy.” 
F, J. FURNIVALL, 





Athenasum Club: June 1, 1880, 
Is the name of this saint really so very rare ? 
In the parish of Heavitres, and about a mile from 
the city of Exeter, is a half-ruined chapel called 
St. Loyes, which gives its namo to the adjoin- 
ing property. Dr. Oliver gives a sketch of it 
in his Leclesiastical Antiquities in Devon. He 

calls it St. Eligius’ or Eloy’s Caapol. 
A. H. A. HAMILTon. 








THE EARLY PRINTED BOOKS OF SI. 
AND WESTMINSTER. 
London: May 28, 1880. 

A paragraph in the AcADEmy of the 8th inst. 
stated that a copy of the St. Albans Chronicle, one 
of the most rare and interesting works which 
issued from the English press in the fifteenth 
century, had been catalogued and sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby in error as a Caxton, and that 
Mr. Quaritch (who was the purchaser for £116) 
was the fortunate discoverer of the mistake. 
As the signs by which a Caxton-printed 
Chronicle may readily be distinguished from a 
St. Albans Chronicle may be useful in the 
future, I begYspace for a few remarks there- 
upon. 

The public interest which has of late years 
been warmly excited about the town of St. 
Albans and its beautiful Abbey has developed 
a tendency in some writers to exaggerate unim- 
portant matters. Thus too much has been 
made of the resemblance—and it is only a 
resemblance—between some books printed in 
the fifteenth century at St. Albans and some 
books from the press of Caxton, one writer 
going to the absurd length of suggesting 
that all the undated books usually attributed 
to the Westminster Press were really printed at 
St. Albans. 

Permit me, then, to place on record a few 

facts about the eight books which form the 
whole list, at present known, of the books 
printed in the fiftesnth century at St. Albans ; 
and to show at the same time how the three 
works which alone bear a resemblance to books 
of Caxton’s printing may readily be dis- 
tinguished. The simplest way of doing this 
will be to arrange them according to their 
types. 
Tyre No. 1.—This is a very small Secretary 
type, twenty lines in depth, measuring only 
three inches and a-half. Only one book is 
known to be printed with it, although it is used 
for signatures —and signatures only—in several 
others. No one could possibly confound this, 
which is much smaller than any Westminster 
type, with a Caxton. 

(i.) Augustint Dacti 
date. 

Tyre No. 2.—This character is the only one 
at all like any of Caxton’s. Apart they may be 
mistaken; place them side by side, and all 
doubt vanishes. But as practical are always 
preferable to opinionative tests, I would give the 
simple measurement as a sure guide. Take any 
page where the text is continuous for twenty 
lines, and if the measurement from the top of 
a letter in the first line to the top of a letter in 
the twenty-first is five inches itis a St. Albans 
book ; ifit is four inches itis a Caxton. But, 
as a fact, two of the three books in this type 
can never be so mistaken, and itis the Fructus 
Temporum or the St. Albans Chronicle which is 
the only work about which there has ever been 
any difficulty. For this work, then, further 
tests will be given below, The books in type 
No, 2 are:— 


ALBANS 


elegancie. 4to. No 





(ii.) Laurentii de Saona Rhetorica nova. 4to, 
1480. This is all in Latin. 

(iii.) Fructus Lemporum; or, the Book of St. 
Albans. Folio. 1483. This is a reprint of 
Caxton’s Chronicles of England, of which 
two editions had been printed —one in 
1480, and one in 1482. Oaxton’s trans- 
lation is, however, interpolated throughout 
with an ecclesiastical history, the origin of 
which is unknown to me. To discriminate 
between these two Chronicles, note further 
that the St. Albans Chronicle has printed 
initials and Caxton’s Chronicle has none, or, if 
any, they are manuscript; also that there are 
no woodcuts in Caxton, but there are a few in 
the St. Albans Chronicle; also, and this is the 
easiest and surest test, look to the signatures: 
if you find that every single leaf has its signa- 
ture under the bottom line, it is the St. Albans 
Chronicle; while if each signature has four 
signed followed by four unsigned leaves, it is 
not from that press, but may be a Caxton ora 
Machlinia. The St. Albans Chronicle has 
thirty-two lines to a page; the Machlinia 
Chronicle, which is very like it, has thirty-three 
lines to apage; the Caxton Chronicle has forty 
lines to a page. 

(iv.) The Book of Hawking and Hunting 
and of Coat Armour. Folio. 1486. The 
subject of this book is so plainly impressed 
on every page that, independently of the 
types, there is quite sufficient in the subject- 
matter to distinguish it from any book of the 
Westminster Press. 

Tyre No. 3.—This is a small semi-roman 
type, with a foreign aspect. It can never be 
taken for a Caxton. The following books are 
printed with it :— 

(v.) Alberti Questiones de Modo significandi. 
4to. 1480. 

(vi.) Joanni canonici Questiones super Phy- 
sica Aristotelis. Folio. 1481. 

tri Exempla sacre Scripture. 4to. 1481. 

viii.) Antonii Andreae super Logica Aristotelis, 
4to. No date. 

Tyre No. 4.—This completes the list of St. 
Albans types, and was the last to make its 
appearance. So far as is knowa, no book was 
ever printed with this fount, it being used only 
for head-lines in The Book of Hawking and 
Hunting, 1486, the latest date upon any book 
of this series. 

The ty pe itself is the same in face as Caxton’s 
No. 3, but differs slightly in body. It was used 
also by W. de Worde, by Machlinia, and other 
printers. WILLIAM BLAYDES. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 7,5 p.m. Royal Institution : General Monthly 
Meeting. 

8pm. British Architects. 

Tvesvay, June 8,8 p.m. Anthropological Institute : Camps 
on the Malvern Hills,” by F. G. Hilton Price; ** Religious 
Beliefs and Practices ia Melanesia.” by the Rev. R. H. 
—s “Toe Aborigines of Victoria,” by P. Bem- 
ridge. 

8 p.m. Colonial Institute: “New Zealani,” by 
A. F. Halcombe. 

8p.m, Victoria Institute (Annual Meeting) : Address 
by Bishop Cotterill, 

8 p.m. Photographic. 

Wepnespay, June 9, 8 p.m. Geological: “On the Pre- 
Devonian Rocks of Bohemia,” by J. E. Marr; “ On the 
Occurrence of Marine Shells at Different Heights above 
the Present Level of the Sea,” by Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys; 
* On the Pre-Cambrian Rocks of the North- Western and 
Central Highlands of Scotland,” by Dr. H. Hicks; On 
the Terminations of Some Ammonites from the Inferior 
Oolite of Dorset and Somerset,” by J. Buckman; “ Faroe 
Islands: Note3 upon the Coal found at Suderéa,” by A. H. 
Stokes ; “On Some New Cretacsous Comatulae,” by P. H. 
Carpenter, ‘. 

8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘Lite History of the Diato- 
maceae,” by Prof. H. Smith; “A New Binocular Micro- 
scope, with [sophotal Prism,” by 8. Holmes; ‘‘ Structure 
and Functionsof the Scale-leaves of Lathraea squamaria, 
by W. H. Gilbert; ‘* On the Relative Visibility of Minute 
Structures when mounted in Phosphorus, Bisulphide of 
Curbon, or other Media,” by J. W. Stephenson. 

Tuvaspay, June 10, 4.30 p.m. Royal. ¥ — 

8 ‘p.m. Mathematical: ‘On a Binomial Biordinal 
aad the Arbitrary Constants of its Complete Solution,” by 
Sir J. Cockle; “Oa the Focal Oonics of a Bicircular 
Quartic,” by H. Hart; * Preliminary Note on qn Ex‘ensioa 
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of Pfaff’s Theorem,” by H. W. Lloyd Tanner; ‘On the 
Resultant of a Oubic and a Quadric Binary Form,” by 
Prof. Cayley; ‘*On the Theory of the Focal Distances of 
Points on Plane Curves,” by W. J. Curran Sharp. 

8p.m. Historical. 


8 p.m. New Shakspere Society: ‘‘ On the Seasons of 
Shakspere’s Plays,’ by the Rev. H, N. Ellacombe; ‘‘On 
the Utter Failure of Mr. Swinburne’s Metrical Argument 

against Fletcher’s Share in Henry VII1.,” by F. J. 

Furnivall; “On Suicide in Shakspere,’’ by the Rev, J. 

Kirkman. : 

Sarurpay, June 12,8p.m. Physical : “On the Earth’s Rota- 
tion as influenced by Solar Energy,” by Dr. R. OC. Shettle ; 

“ Note on a Simple Method of amplifying Small Motions,’’ 

by R. H. Ridout. 








SCIENCE. 

Sylvan Spring. By Francis George Heath, 
Author of “ Our Woodland Trees,” ‘ The 
Fern World,” &c. With twelve coloured 
plates. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Tuts is another elegant book from the now 
familiar pen of Mr. Heath—a thick octavo, 
tastily got up, with gilt edges, and twelve 
coloured plates of flowers and butterflies from 
Mr. Hulme’s well-known pencil ; in addition to 
which it contains sixteen full-page wood en- 
gravings from drawings by Mr. Birket Foster, 
Harrison Weir, &c., which will guarantee the 
excellence of their character ; while an abund- 
ance of wood engravings illustrative of wild 
flowers and their structure are interspersed 
through the text. 

Part I. treats us to rambles by “Lane and 
Hedge-banks,”’ through “ Woods in Early 
Spring,” by “ Hedge and Copse,” &c., the 
author chatting sometimes pleasantly enough, 
but somewhat sentimentally, about the flowers 
and trees one meets with. 

Parts ii. to iv. contain similar rambling 
descriptions of flowers of the months from 
January to May respectively. Any passage 
chosen at random will give an idea of the 
book ; thus, opening at p. 134, we read :— 
‘Wandering on, deeper into the greenwood, we 
pass among some hollies. The Holly (Ilex 
aquifolium) is always delightful. But perhaps 
its season of greatest beauty is the winter, when 
it is conspicuous in the woodland by reason of 
its permanent verdancy among the prevailing 
deadness of deciduous vegetation. Its depth of 
glossy green and the rich colouring of its 
berries add a charm to the wintry woods that 
few other plants can lend. In the spring, the 
new wealth of sylvan greenness put on by 
plants which have been sleeping during the 
months of cold and frost serve to dim, by com- 
parison, the lustre of the holly, though it does 
not detract from the intrinsic beauty of the 
spiny-leaved tree.” 


st so on and on and on throughout the 
ook. 

It is useless to look for much scientific 
botany, for whenever Mr. Heath does talk a 
little science he soon pulls himself up short, 
as if he caught his readers yawning. Nor is he 
always to be trusted; thus he uses the word 
cyme where he means corymb. He describes 
violet blossoms as growing from the root. 
An orchis is styled Jiliaceous, and the de- 
scription of the secretion of honey in the 
violet is all wrong, &. He alludes to 
the Linnean system of classification as if it 
were in vogue, whereas the reader should 
know that it has been abandoned for the last 
quarter of a century or more. 

The book would have been much more inter- 
esting and far more valuable had the author 
taken advantage of the rich literature on insect 





fertilisation, and introduced something about 
the processes, say, of climbing plants or of 
carnivorous plants, or, again, of the innu- 
merable contrivances for warding off un- 
welcome guests. For it is not enough now- 
adays (as our forefathers thought) merely to 
observe and wonder at curious details of 
structure. It is to know the why and the 
wherefore which adds real interest to the 
study. 

Still the book may have its use if it induce 
any person with just a taste for wild flowers 
to learn a little more about them, and so be 
led on to try more substantial botanical food. 

As an elegant gift-book, the same recom- 
mendation that I proposed for the author’s 
Fern World may equally apply to the present 
volume—that it is admirably adapted to lie 
on a drawing-room table or to serve as a 
prize for botany in a young ladies’ seminary. 

GrorcEe HEnstow. 








DISCOVERY OF SAYANA’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
ATHARVA-VEDA. 
‘ . Bombay: April 10, 1880. 
I trust you will kindly allow me the use of 


your columns to announce the discovery of 
Sayana’s long-sought Commentary on the 
Atharva-Veda. Hitherto scholars had almost 
given up all hopes of finding the Commentary, 
which there was reason to believe did exist. 
And as all attempts to find it made throughout 
the length and breadth of India had failed, and 
no trace had been found of it, scholars had 
already begun to say that it was never written 
by Sayana, or, at any rate, that it had perished, 
like numerous other books which one hears so 
much about in Indian literature, and which, if 
found, would go very far to solve some knotty 
questions connected with Sanskrit literature. 

The MS. of which I am now in possession 
contains Siyana’s Commentary on the Saunaki 
Sikha of the Atharva-Veda, and was discovered 
in the South through the kind offices of an 
enlightened friend, himself a Sanskrit scholar, 
Mr. V.N. Narsimaiyengar, of the Mysore Com- 
mission. It is written on palmyra leaves, in 
what I suppose is called the Nandi-Nagari 
character, a form of Devanigari still in use in 
some parts of the Madras Presidency, especially 
on the Malabar Coast. Many in India had no 
doubt that the Commentary did exist; and 
as Saiyana, the great Vedic interpreter, lived in 
the South, and as that part of the country is still 
celebrated for Sanskrit lore and the preservation 
of ancient Sanskrit MSS., I directed my en- 
quiries to centres of Sanskrit interest in that 
Presidency, and it is a matter for congratulation, 
in the interest of Vedic philology, that the long- 
lost thing has been found at last. 

It is a pity, however, that the MS. does not 
contain the whole of Siyana’s Commentary on 
the Atharva-Veda. Of the twenty Kindas, or 
chapters, into which the Atharya Samhita is 
divided, the MS. contains the commentary on 
nine Kandas, viz., the first four Kandas, the 
three Kindas from 6 to 8, and the four Kindas 
from 17 to 20. We have thus three fragments 
of the Commentary, but put together they form 
about two-thirds of the whole. I am in hopes 
of getting some portions of the Kindas that are 
missing, as some have been already traced ; but 
I may not be sure of completing the Comment- 
ary without waiting for an indefinite length of 
time. 

The MS., so far as it goes, is correct, and it 
will be possible to edit the Commentary from it 
even if no other copies are obtained. And I 
have already been working at the Samhité and 
the MS. with a view to place before scholars the 
results of this happy find of the year 1879. 

It is fortunate that the first portion of the 


Commentary has been found. We have there 
Siyana’s usualintroduction. And here we learn 
some interesting facts. The author says that 
he was ordered to write the Commentary b 
King Harihara, the son of King Bukka, wit 
whom Siyana’s Sang ag on the Rig-Veda 
edited by Prof. Max Miiller has acquainted the 
students of the Veda. From the introductory 
verses, when taken with the opening of the 
Commentary on the Rig-Veda, it would appear 
that Siyana and Midhava are one and the same 
person. For, according to the present Com- 
mentary, Harihara commanded Siyanichirya to 
compose—and it is Siyanichirya that com- 
poses—the Commentary ; and the author, farther 
on, says that he proceeds, therefore, to write 
his Commentary, Soolae already written his 
Commentaries on the other three Vedas. In 
Siyani’s Commentary on the Rigveda it is 
Bukka who commands Midhavichirya to ex- 
plain the Rigveda, and it is that Midhavichirya 
who composes the Commentary. The question, 
therefore, whether Midhava and Siyana were 
one and the same person, or, as has been 
supposed by some, different individuals, may be 
said to be set at rest by the Commentary now 
found.* 

The Preface distinctly says that the Atharva- 
Veda Commentary was written after three 
other Vedas had been explained by the author 
by commentary. 

Sayana quotes an authority which says that 
the Atharva-Veda has five ‘‘ upavedas” or 
Veddingas, which are sarpaveda (the veda 
about snakes), pisichaveda (the veda about 

hosts and devils), asuraveda (the veda about 
Seca, itihdsaveda (the veda of legends), and 
purinaveda (the veda of the Purinas). 

According to Saiyana, there are nine branches, 
or Sikhis (he calls them bhedas), of the Atharva- 
Veda, which he enumerates as follows :—(1) the 
Paippalidas, (2) the Taudis (3) the Maudas, 

4) the Saunakiyas, (5) Akshalis, (6) the 
aladis, (7) Brahmavidis, (8) the Devadar- 
sas, and (9) the Chiranavaidyés. And he goes 
on to say that the ritualistic use of the verses 
of the four Sikhis.of the Saunakiyds, the 
Akshalis, the Jaladis, and the Brahmavadis 
is given, in accordance with the Gopatha Brih- 
mana, in five Kalpasiitras, which he names as 
(1) the Kausikam, (2) the Vaitinam, (3) the 
Nakshatrakalpah, (4) the Angirasakalpah, and 
(5) the Santikalpah. 


* The introductory verses are as follow :— 
Vagisidy 4h sumanasah sarvarthinim upakrame | 
Yam natvi kritakrityih syus tam namimi Gaji- 

nanam || 
Yasya nisvasitam veda yo vedebhyo’khilam jagat | 
Nirmame tam aham vande Vidy dtirthamahesvaram|| 
Avidyibhanousantapto Vidyiranyam aham bhaje | 
Yadarkakarataptinim aranyam pritikdranam || 
Tatkatikshena tadripam dadhato Bukkabhiipateh | 
Abhiddhariharo Raja kshiribdheriva chandramih 
Vijitérativrito virasri-Hariharah kshamadhisah | 
Dharmabrahmidhvanyah Kalim svacharitena Krita- 

yugam kurute || 
Sidhayitvi Mahim sarvim srimin Hariharesvarah | 
Bhunkte , bahuvidhin bhogin asakto Rimavat 
sudhih || 


Vijayi Hariharabhipah?samudvahan sakalabhibh4- 





ram 
Shodasa mahiati dininyanisam sarvasya tushtaye 
kurvan i 
Tanmilabhitam flochya vedam Atharvanibhi- 
dham | 
Adisat Saiyanicharyam tadarthasya prak4sane || 
Ye purvottaramimanse te vyikhydyatisangrahat | 
=r Sayanichiryo Vedirtham vaktum udya- 
tah | 
— vedatritayam mushmikaphalipra- 
am 
— _chaturtham vy/fichikir. 
shati || 
It will be observed that the reading tatkatdék. 
shena tadnipam in line 7 gives a better sense than 
yatkafakshena, &c., as found in Prof. Max Miiller’s 
| most valuable edition of the Rigveda-Commentary, 
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Sayana shows how the Kausika Siitra is the 
chief of the five Kalpa Sitras, and promises 
that, though he will give the substance of the 
other Sfitras in explaining the Viniyoga of the 
Atharva-Veda-Samhité, he will chiefly and 
largely quote from the Kausika. 

As for the object and the use of the Atharva- 
Veda-Samhité, according to the author of the 
Kalpa-Sitras, Siyana summarises the Kausika 
as follows :—The performance of the fortnightly 
sacrifices; the creation of brain; obtaining 
success of the yow of celibacy; the acquisition 
of villages, towns, forts, and kingdoms; the 
acquisition of sons, cattle, wealth, corn, sub- 
jects, wives, elephants, horses, chariots, sedan- 
chairs, and other means of comfort ; the acquisi- 
tion of unity among the people ; acquisition of 
good feeling ;, frightening away enemies and 
elephants; acquisition of victory in battles; 
the fencing away of shafts; the fencing away 
of swords and other weapons; the stupefying, 
routing, stopping, and destroying of hostile 
armies ; the inspiring with bravery and 
the protection of one’s own armies; find- 
ing out whether victory or defeat is to 
attend a given battle; the destruction of 
the commander of an army jand similar high 
men; the throwing, in tracts travelled over by 
hostile armies, of charmed nets, swords, &c. ; 
the mounting a chariot by a king desirous of 
victory ; the beating of drums and all other 
instruments which have been charmed; the 
destruction of enemies; the restoration of a 
king dethroned by an enemy; the coronation 
of a king; the destruction of sin; about 
calamity; about fattening; the fattening of 
cows; the acquisition of prosperity ; the‘tyin 
of a talisman; the prosperity of cattle; the 
enriching of houses; the building of new halls ; 
the letting-off of a bull; the application of 
medicinal remedies to curable diseases ‘caused 
by sins committed in former existences; medi- 
cine for all diseases; medicines for fever, loose- 
ness, diabetes; stopping of blood flowing out 
from wounds made by weapons; the laying of 
devils, ghosts, demons, paroxysms, Brahma 
rikshasas, and evil spirits haunting children; 
medicines for bile, cough, and wind ; removal of 
heart-diseases and jaundice; the curing of 
intermittent, Seendh and remittent fever, of 
consumption and dropsy; destruction of worms; 
curing of vegetable, snake’s, scorpion’s, and other 
poison derived from immoyeable or moveable 
things; medicines for diseases of the head, of 
the eyes, of the nose, of the ear, of the tongue, 
of the throat, &c.; antidote against the curse 
of Brahmans and others ; medicines for various 
diseases, such as carbuncles, easy parturition, 
consumption, and formation of the foetus; 
appeasing of the ire of kings and others; the 
knowledge of the means of obtaining what is 
desired; the warding off storms, lightning, 
and excessive rain; victory in meetings, in 
disputations, and reconciliations; making the 
rivers flow according to one’s own desires; dig- 
ging up of treasures; victory in gambling; 
reconciliation between the cow and the calf; 
obtaining peace to horses; obtaining profits 
in trade; liberating a woman from sin; enter- 
ing a new house; purification of a house defiled 
by a dove, a crow, &c.; the warding off the 
effects of improper receipt of largesses ; of im- 
proper sacrificing and officiating; warding off the 
effects of an evil dream; warding off the effects 
of a boy’s birth under inauspicious stars; the 
repaying of debts; warding off the evil effects 
of bad auspices; warding off the effects of 
magic practised by others ; performance of cere- 
monies connected with the birth, the naming, 
the saving, and the initiation of children; the 
performance of petty sacrifices ; pacification on 
the occasion of many accidents, such as bleed- 
ing, the meeting with a demigod (Yaksha) and 
demon, an earthquake, the sight of a comet, 
lunar and solar eclipses, &c, 





Then follow similar but shorter summaries of 
contents of the other four Kalpa-stitras. 

As might have beenexpected the Commentary 
(which contains both the text and the expla- 
nation) comes to the help of the reader of the 
edition of the text published by Profs. Whitney 
and Roth by supplying more correct and intel- 
ligible readings. This is especially the case, so 
far as I have hitherto seen, in the last two 
Kandas. In many places the readings of the 
MSS. relied upon by the editors are confirmed, 
and in some places their emendations are shown 
to have been correctly made. Thus in Kanda 
xix. 1, 3, Siyana reads and explains gambhire- 
apasah instead of gambhiravepasah of the printed 
edition. In xix. 4, 1, 8, Siyana reads and ex- 
plains mé mrityorudagd vasam instead of md 
mrityorupagd vasam. In xix. 4, 2, 2, Siyana 
reads and explains dvishatastdpayan . 
ivibhin santdpayan instead of dvishtastapanam 
. « « tvdbhisantdpaya, which appears to 
have been substituted as an emendation in the 
printed edition. In xix. 7, last verse but one, 
instead of vandamdind, Siyana correctly reads 
and explains vedamdtd, which is obviously the 
proper reading. 

From the Commentary on the Rigveda we 
learn that Siyana was the minister (dhwran- 
dhara) of King Bukka; here he calls himself 
the minister of King Harihara (Srimadrajidhi- 
rijaparamesvarasri- Hariharamaharajasimraj ya- 
dhurandharena Siyanichiryena virachite mi- 
dhaviye Atharvavedasamhitibhishye vedirtha- 
prakise, &c., &c.). 

The MS. is not very old, but may have been 
written within the present century. This justifies 
us in hoping that the missing portions of the 
Commentary may yet be found. But the portions 
in hand being on the most important parts of 
the Atharva collection, I propose editing the 
Commentary, incomplete as it is. 

SHANKAR PANDURANG PANDIT. 


PS.—From Siyana’s introductory verses al- 
ready quoted it also appears that he was different 
from Vidyiranya. Popularly Siyana and 
Vidyiranya are believed to be one and the same 
individual, and Siyana’s Commentary on what- 
ever work is called Vidydranya-bhishya. 
Siyana’s respectful mention of Vidyiranya 
made in these verses now shows that the latter 
was a different individual from Siyana, and 
different again from Siyana’s Guru or Teacher, 
whom Siyana constantly mentions and refers 
to in language worthy of the Divine Being only, 
under the name of anne 4 x" 


a 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


Dr. PANAGIORES Poraaos, a Greek physician, 
has recently returned from a series of explora- 
tory journeys which rival in extent those of 
Marco Polo, and far exceed them in variety. 
Starting in 1867 he traversed Syria and Persia, 
into Afghanistan, and resided for some time at 
Herat, Kandahar, and Cabul. He then crossed 
the Hindu Kush into Badakshan, and, by way 
of Kashgar and Turfan, reached Hami in 1871. 
On his arrival at Uliasutai the Chinese authori- 
ties forbade farther progress. He was sent 
back to Hami, and kept a close prisoner there 
for more than a year, his quality as a physician 
alone saving his life, but in the end managed 
to escape to Kulja, whence he returned through 
Russia to Saloniki. The collections made during 
this extensive journey were stolen by the 
Chinese. After a two years’ residence at his 
native town, Dr. Potagos once more started for 
the East. The English authorities at Peshawar 
haying refused to permit his entrance into 
Afghanistan, he descended the Indus, embarked 
at Karachi for Bender Abas, and reached Kabul 
by way of Persia and Seistan, When descending 
from the plateau through the Kurum Valley 
into India he met Major Cayagnari, whose 


tragical fate is still fresh in our memories, 
Even more interesting geographically is Dr, 
Potagos’ third journey, into the regions of the 
Upper White Nile. He there explored the 
upper basin of the Bahr el Arab, and crossed 
its western watershed into the valley of the 
Mamun, a river flowing north-west into Wadai. 
He then penetrated to the south as far as lat. 
3° N., where, between long. 23° 40’ and 25° 40’ 
E., he found the Bere (Schweinfurth’s Welle) 
flowing to the westward. M. Duveyrier igs 
still inclined to look upon the Welle as the 
head stream of the Shari; but, if the position 
assigned to that river by the Greek traveller 
can be depended on, it would certainly appear 
to belong to the basin of the Congo. 


UNDER the title of Acclimatement des Euro- 
péens dans l Afrique intertropicale, Dr. Dutrieux, 
formerly medical officer of the first Belgian 
expedition in Africa, has just published at 
Ghent (Eug. ‘Vanderhaeghen) a brochure which 
should prove useful to intending travellers in 
that region. Without professing to deal ex- 
haustively with the subject of diseases, he treats 
successively of African fever, dysentery, and 
some maladies of smaller importance, and then 
discusses the question of acclimatisation. In 
the latter section he points out that some parts 
of intertropical Africa, though subject to 
meteorological influences peculiar to that zone, 
are yet really healthy, of which he gives as an 
instance the mountainous country of Usagara, 
in which, as we have before mentioned, the 
French scientific station under M. Bloyet is 
shortly to be organised. Other tracts, again, 
such as the vast plains of Ugogo, are relatively 
healthy; but the greater part of the other 
countries are unhealthy. Under the most 
favourable conditions, however, Dr. Dutrieux 
is of opinion that European immigrants would 
never be able to engage in the cultivation of 
the soil, and that, in default of indigenous 
labour, they will have to avail themselves of 
races which could be most readily acclimatised, 
such as the Chinese and Hindoo. 

Art the anniversary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society last Monday Lord Aber- 
dare was elected president for the ensuing year, 
and among the new members of Council are 
Sir G. 8S. Nares, Sir Richard Temple, Lord Reay, 
and Mr. J. K. Laughton, of the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. After the presentation of 
the royal medals, Mr. E. H. Bunbury received 
from the president a copy of a resolution of the 
Council acknowledging the great value of his 
recently published work on ancient geography. 
The Karl of Northbrook afterwards delivered an 
address on the progress of geography during the 

ast year. Hoe also announced the welcome 
intelligence that Capt. H. W. Howgate’s per- 
severance in urging upon the United States 
Congress his scheme of Polar exploration has 
at length been crowned with success, and that 
the little steamer Gulnare is to be despatched 
to the Arctic regions to establish a station, 
which will be shifted nearer and nearer to the 
Pole as opportunity offers. Lord Northbrook 
further stated that our Admiralty Board had 
placed at Capt. Howgate’s disposal all the pro- 
visions and other stores left behind by Sir George 
Nares’ expedition—a graceful act of liberality 
which will, no doubt, be fully appreciated in the 
United States. 

Mr. McOaut, of the Congo Inland Mission, 
has recently left England for the West Coast of 
Africa, and intends to endeayour to make his 
way into the interior by the northern bank o 
the Congo. 

Tue Rey. John Milum has sent home an 
account of his return journey from Bida, 10 
Nupé, West Central Africa. Ho travelled by 
land for some eighteen miles to Dokomba, on 
the River Kaduma, or Lavon, which he descended 





in canoes provided by King Ormuru. The 
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Kaduma, he says, is a beautiful stream, navi- 
gable forsteamers, and flows through the country 
of the Tapas, who formerly had flourishing 
towns on both banks, since destroyed by the 
Foulahs. The sand-banks along the river were 
peopled with pelicans, crown-birds, wild duck, 
curlew, and other birds of beautiful plumage. 
After a journey of eight hours and a-half in a 
south-westerly direction, Mr. Milum arrived at 
Muraji, situated at the confluence of the Kaduma 
and the Kwara. Thence his general course was 
north-west, by the inner bank of the Kwara, 
called there and for many miles farther on by 
the Yoruba name of Oya. After experiencing 
many difficulties, he reached Shonga, situaied 
upon the lowermost branch of the River Kwara 
(or Niger), almost due south from Rabba. 
Neither the town nor the hills in the neighbour- 
hood are marked on the chart or ordinary maps. 


RECENT discoveries in Queensland have led 
to a determination to examine the great stretch 
of country lying between Cloncurry and the 
northern gold-fields, which is said to be a virgin 
district as far as gold miners are concerned, 
A party has recently started to explore thor- 
oughly the auriferous country at Wills’ Creek. 


In the course of his recent journey from the 
head of the Great Australian Bight towards 
the Musgrave Ranges, to which we have pre- 
viously referred, Mr. W. H. Tietkins was chiefly 
engaged in searching for water with the view 
of making this region available for pastoral 
purposes, and he appears to have been, on the 
whole, fairly successful. He is of opinion, as 
the result of careful observation, that there is 
an uninterrupted rise in the country from the 
latitude of Oldea to that of the Musgrave and 
Mann Ranges. 


Capt. A. H. MARKHAM, who is ,in command 
of H.M.S. Triumph, the flagship on the Pacific 
station, has recently paid a visit to the 
Galapagos Islands, a most interesting group 
belonging to Ecuador. He has sent home 
collections which he made there, as well as 
notes on the geography of the islands. 


THE interoceanic canal question still attracts 
much attention in the United States, and the 
Board of Trade of San Francisco recently 
appointed a special committee to examine into 
the subject. Their report has lately been made, 
and a memorial to Congress adopted. Though 
it is much longer, they are distinctly in favour 
of the Nicaragua route. They urge that a canal 
by this route could be made at about half the 
cost of that proposed by M. de Lesseps, and 
that it would pass through a country of great 
but only slightly developed resources ; it would 
also possess the advantages of fresh water and 
a splendid inland harbour, in addition to which 
materials for construction and maintenance are 
mostly to be found in the country. It would 
run through a region with an average annual 
rainfall of fifty-eight inches against 124 inches 
on the Panama route; in the former case the 
drainage is received by the lake, while in the 
latter the country is liable to very high floods. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


The Oligocene Strata of the Hampshire Basin. 
—This is the title of an important memoir 
recently contributed by Prof. J. W. Judd tothe 
Geological Society of London, and published in 
the last number of the society’s Quarterly 
Journal. In the Isle of Wight and on the main- 
land of Hampshire there exists a series of beds, 
we marine and partly fresh-water, which 

ave long been a prolific source of controversy 
among geologists. Prof. Judd, correcting a 
popular misinterpretation of one of the 
sections in the Isle of Wight, shows, both on 
physical and on palaeontological evidence, 
that the strata which are exposed at the 





base of Headon Hill are not, as commonly 
supposed, a mere repetition of those seen in 
Colwell and Totland Bays, but must be referred 
to a distinctly lower geological horizon. The 
fluvio-marine series is proved to have a 
thickness of between eight and nine hundred 
feet, which is much greater than the estimate 
generally received by geologists. The marine 
beds above the estuarine series of the Headon 
group are distinguished by the author as the 
Brockenhurst series—a name borrowed from the 
well-known fossil-bearing locality in the New 
Forest, where these beds are well developed. 
Correlating the fluvio-marine series of the 
Hampshire basin with Continental deposits, 
Prof. Judd is led to place them in that division 
of the Tertiary system to which Beyrich applied 
the term Oligocene. The existence of the Oli- 
gocene formation—including those strata which 
lie above the Eocene and below the Miocene 
beds—has not hitherto been distinctly recognised 
in this country. 


By his continued investigations of the orbit 
of Winnecke’s periodical comet, Prof. Oppolzer, 
of Vienna, has been led to the interesting result 
that the observations of the comet made during 
its three returns to perihelion in 1858, 1869, 
and 1875 cannot be properly represented with- 
out the assumption that its motion is affected in 
a manner similar to that which manifests itself 
so decidedly in the case of Encke’s comet, and 
the simplest explanation of which is to be found 
in the resistance of the medium through which 
the comet passes. The considerations which, 
sixty years ago, induced Encke to adopt the 
hypothesis of a resisting medium have gained 
strength at each re-appearance of the comet 
which bears his name; and the elaborate re- 
searches of the late Dr. yon Asten especially 
have done much to clear away any lingering 
doubt of the correctness of the hypothesis. 
But, of course, it is of importance that the 
proofs of this correctness should be corroborated 
by the evidence afforded by the observations of 
other periodical comets, and this evidence has 
hitherto been too scanty and too complicated to 
allow any decided inferences to be drawn. In 
the case of Faye’s comet, which was first 
observed in 1843, and has since re-appeared at 
its four succeeding returns to perihelion, the 
effect of a resisting medium has not yet shown 
itself to be sensible; but, as the comet does not 
approach the sun to a nearer distance than 
17 times that of the earth from the sun, 
their negative evidence is inconclusive. It is, 
therefore, highly interesting that, according to 
Oppolzer’s researches, the observations of Win- 
necke’s comet show an acceleration of the mean 
motion such as can be explained in the simplest 
way as the effect of a resisting medium. The 
constant of resistance differs little from that in 
the case of Encke’s comet—a rather curious fact, 
as this constant depends partly on the size and 
form of the moving body, and may be very 
different for different comets. The assumption 
of a similar value of the constant of resistance 
in the case of Faye’s comet gives such a small 
acceleration of the mean motion that it is 
easily explicable that the effect has yet re- 
mained hidden. The approaching return of 
Faye’s comet to perihelion may perhaps furnish 
observations in which the effect will be trace- 
able. Winnecke’s periodical comet returns to 
perihelion early in December, but it will be 
placed so unfavourably for observation that it is 
doubtful whether any good positions will be 
secured. The comet discovered by Mr. Schiiberle 
at Ann Arbor, Michigan, on April 6, will reach 
its perihelion early in July, and will become 
observable again in August, and probably remain 
so till the end of the year. 











MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Society or Lirerature.—( Wednesday, 
May 26.) 

Sir P. pz Corqunoun, Q.C., in the Chair.—Prof. 
Abel read a paper ‘“‘On the Diversity of National 
Thought as reflected by Language,” in which he 
endeavoured to show that, with the exception of 
terms denoting material objects or expressing 
most ordinary sensations, the words of all lan- 
guages are really different in meaning from their 
reputed representatives in other tongues. As 
nations differ in their notions, the signs expressive 
of these notions—i.e., the words—could not but 
differ in the senses they conveyed. By a compari- 
son between French, Genmnan and English, Prof. 
Abel sought to show that there was a considerable 
diversity between words seemingly identical in 
meaning. Such words often only corresponded 
partially with each other, the one either having 
some additional meanings not found in the other, 
or the various ingredients of their meanings being 
combined in different proportions, even when other- 
wise identical. Then, again, there were terms 
found in some languages, but not occurring in 
others 3 in which cases, in order to make up for the 
deficiency, it was necessary to use paraphrases. 
Prof. Abel then showed that only thoughts common 
to a whole nation, or to large sections of a nation, 
are embodied in single words, and hence drew the 
conclusion that the finer shades of national 
character are most effectually ascertained by a 
comparison of synonyms, 





Society or AnTIQUARIES.—(Thursday, May 27.) 
EDWIN FRESHFIELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. C, K. Watson exhibited two European morions 
with hoods of quilted work and Oriental chain- 
mail added to them; two steel armplates, inlaid 
with gold, with mail gauntlets ; two mail shirts 
and a Persian target with gold ornaments, which 
had been found by Col, Gordon in the interior of 
Africa, The tradition in the place where they 
were found was that they were brought thither by 
Saracens in the time of the Crusades, but the 
European armour was of the sixteenth century and 
the Persian early-eighteenth. Col. Weston was of 
opinion that the arm-plates were not of Oriental 
workmanship, but native copies, perhaps of 
specimens brought into Africa by Abyssinians who 
had served in the Persian or Turkish armies.—Mr. 
Latham also exhibited a shirt composed of mail 
and plates of horn and a Spanish morion which had 
been found in the possession of a Borneo pirate, 
and were lent for exhibition by Mr. Pretyman.— 
Mr. Franks exhibited a gold ring engraved with a 
man-headed winged bull, wearing a Persian tiara ; 
and a caduceus without a handle, which is the 
zodiacal sign for Taurus, From a Pehlevi inscrip- 
tion on the seal, Mr. Percy Gardner identified it as 
belonging to the Persian king Vahaspes, who reigned 
about seventy years after the death of Alexander 
the Great.—Dr. Ridding, head-master of Winches- 
ter School, exhibited a martel de fer found in the 
ruins of Wolvesey Palace, near Winchester, built 
by Cardinal Henry de Blois, brother of King 
Stephen.—A paper was also read, written by Mr. 
J. H. Parker, containing a sketch of the history of 
Ardea, illustrated by photographs of the walls and 
other buildings in the town. 








Milet et; le Golfe Latmique: Fouilles et 
Explorations archéologiques. Par O. Rayet 
et A. Thomas. Parties II, III. (Paris: 
Baudry.) 


Tue first part of this work appeared in 1877, 
and at the time was received with the favour 
it deserved. The plates, then principally de- 
voted to architecture—that is to say, to the 
Temple of Athene Polias at Priene—were held 
to possess almost every good quality in work 
of this kind; while, as regards the reproduc- 
tion of sculpture, there was, in particular, 
one plate which left ‘nothing to be desired 
This was the very delicate and very beautiful 
archaic bronze Apollo of the Louvre. The 
two large maps of the district had evidently 
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been produced with every care ; and what was 
to be expected in views of natural scenery 
could be seen from the plate representing the 
scattered ruins of the Temple at Priene, with 
its background of hill. In this latter respect, 
the two new parts of the work are again very 
successful. More is added to the architecture 
of Athena’s Temple, and in sculpture the 
process of photogravure has been employed, 
so as to give by far the best representations 
that have yet appeared of certain statues 
which play an important part in the study of 
early Greek art. This may be said, for 
example, of the marble statue of Chares, from 
Branchidae, and, perhaps with even more jus- 
tice, of the Strangford Apollo; not to mention 
the sculptures found at Miletus by MM. Rayet 
and Thomas, and now in the Louvre. It is 
the publication of these sculptures, and of 
the results obtained from an exploration of the 
architectural remains, the local features, and 
the history of Miletus and its neighbour- 
hood, that is the primary object of the work. 
Where other sculptures from this quarter are 
introduced, as in the statues from Branchidae 
now in the British Museum, it must be to 
render the book more complete; and, when a 
figure is reproduced which is not known to 
have any connexion with the district, the 
intention is, I suppose, to illustrate some 
question of artistic style. That it should be 
necessary to suppose anything at all in the 
matter is due to the circumstance that the 
text and the plates, as they are issued, do not 
always present that mutual relation which no 
doubt will be clear enough when the work is 
complete. 

In the third part the text is occupied with 
the Temple at Priene, which, as is known, 
had been explored by Mr. Pullan, at the in- 
stance of the Dilettanti Society, previously to 
the arrival of MM. Rayet and Thomas on the 
scene. Examples of architectural members, 
numerous inscriptions, and all that could be 
found of sculpture were at the time sent home 
and presented to the British Museum, the 
intention of the Dilettanti being to publish 
the results of their mission. Meantime, M. 
Rayet begins with a short sketch of the ruins 
of the Temple, an enquiry into the date of its 
erection, and an account of its architect, 
Pythios, he who also took part in the con- 
struction and in the sculpture of the Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus. Then M. Thomas 
proceeds with the details of the architecture 
and the remains of sculpture. ‘These re- 
mains are given from drawings, and, so far as 
concerns the fragments of frieze, do not re- 
ceive justice. Nor need the hope of explaining 
the subject have been so readily relinquished, 
since some of the groups evidently belong to 
a gigantomachia. One of the figures is an 
anguipede giant, with the peculiarity of having 
wings also. 

In the second part of the text, M. Rayet 
traces with great fullness and clearness the 
history of Magnesia on the Maeander, just as 
before he had done that of ‘Tralles. 

A. S. Murray. 








THE SCULPTURES FROM PERGAMUM. 
Berlin : May 26, 1880. 
_ As I have seen English papers only very 
irregularly for some weeks I am not aware 
whether due attention has been directed to the 
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sculptures from Pergamum recently acquired by 


the Berlin Museum. But in any case some of 


your readers may not be indisposed to read a 
short account of them as they strike one who 
comes to them straight from the British Museum. 
The astonishment and admiration with which 
they must inspire anyone accustomed to Greek 
art is extreme; and their acquisition has at 
once raised the Berlin Museum into the very 
first rank from the point of view of classical 
archaeology. 

A fortnight ago the savants of Berlin were 
féteing M. Humann, and not without reason, 
for to him the discovery of these extraordinary 
sculptures is due. It had long been known, on 
the testimony of an obscure writer named 
Ampelius, that there existed in his time at 
Pergamum a vast altar, forty feet high, adorned 
with reliefs which portrayed a battle between 
gods and giants. It is probable, says Prof. 
Conze, that this altar was erected by King 
Eumenes II. (B.c. 197-159) to commemorate 
the victories of himself and his predecessor 
over the Gauls, who, under the name of Gala- 
tians, at that time threatened the very existence 
of the little Pergamene kingdom. This altar was 
reckoned among the wonders of the world. 
Its position has been for some time known and 
its foundations recognised. It stood on the 
acropolis of Pergamum, at a height of some 
750 feet above the sea. Its size is proved by 
the existing remains of foundations which cover 
an area of some ten or twelve thousand 
square feet. Around the height whereon it 
stood there was until two years ago a rude 
wall formed of fragments of masonry of all 
kinds, and evidently thrown up in haste in 
Byzantine times at the approach of some 
invader. Good fortune or his own genius 
inspired M. Humann with the idea that some 
of the reliefs from the altar might, in the pres- 
sure of the moment, have been thrown into this 
wall. He searched, and his search was success- 
ful. Piece by piece there emerged from the 
wall the fragments of two great reliefs, one truly 
colossal in its proportions, as well as many 
fragments of works of Greek and Roman art. 

We must think of the great altar of Per- 
gamum, which was probably dedicated to 
Athene, as consisting of a square solid mass of 
masonry, of which each side was about one 
hundred feet long and forty high. Around the 
outside ran a huge relief representing the war 
of gods and giants—a relief about eight feet in 
height and of such depth that many parts of 
the figures are entirely detached from the back- 
ground. The altar was ascended by means of 
steps ; and when the top was reached it would 
be found to be a platform enclosed by ranges 
of pillars and by smaller reliefs facing inward. 
In the midst was a huge pile of ashes, which 
formed the actual altar of sacrifice. Of this 
inner relief many portions are preserved, and 
their subject has been recognised as the life and 
deeds of Telephus. 

Great blocks of relief now lie scattered about 
the floor of the Assyrian gallery in the old 
Museum of Berlin. ‘To place these blocks in 
order and connect them into continuous friezes 
must be a long and difficult task. This task is 
in the hands of Prof. Conze and his able assist- 
ants, and it makes daily progress. The archi- 
tectural relations of each frieze render it lighter 
than it would otherwise be. But perhaps the 
greatest aid is offered by the inscriptions re- 
cording the names of deities and of giants 
represented in the frieze containing the gigan- 
tomachia. These names were, it appears, in- 
scribed on the altar, in the case of the gods 
above and in the case of the giants below the 
figures to which they belonged. If, as is to be 
hoped, the names can be independently brought 
into some sequence, it will be an easier task to 
settle the order of precedence among the many 
disjointed groups which at present appear. 





Of the lesser frieze, which represented the 
story of Telephus, I shall have nothing to 
say, partly because the fragments of it are 
fewer and less complete, partly because the 
style in which they are executed is far less 
original and striking. 

The main or principal frieze which adorned 
the external face of the huge square altar has 
for its subject, as I have stated, the war of the 
gods and giants. And the treatment is worthy 
of the subject. The band of relief is about 
eight feet high, and the depth of the sculpture 
from the background about a foot. The figures 
are in size colossal and not less colossal in 
— Already a few groups can be made 
out. 

In one of these stands the stately figure of 
Zeus, clad in the simple Greek mantle over 
shoulder and loins. His opponents are three 
giants. Of these, two, who are young and 
somewhat slight of form, are already overthrown; 
in the leg of one of them a solid thunderbolt 
sticks as an arrow might stick ; the other kneels 
and his face is raised in agony. The third 
giant still rears himself on serpent legs against 
the great deity, and tries to shield himself with 
the skin of a lion from the unerring thunder- 
bolt. Above the group flies an eagle bearing 
to his master a fresh thunderbolt. 

In another group stands Pallas victorious. 
By the hair she seizes her opponent, a giant 
with serpent legs and four wings, who is already 
enveloped in the folds of her sacred creature, 
the =. a figure in attitude and detail 
irresistibly reminding one of Laocoon. Victory 
hovers in the air, ready to place a wreath on 
the head of Pallas. Beside the vanquished 
giant is a figure of Earth, Gé, the upper part 
of her body alone rising out of the ground, a 
Niobe-like figure who bewails the inevitable 
destruction of her presumptuous sons. 

As Pallas is aided by her serpent so is Artemis 
by her dog, which seizes one of her opponents, 
while she herself ‘discharges an arrow in the 
face of another, who seems more human than 
most of his brothers, bears helmet and shield, 
and has, like many of the giants, human legs. 
Near Artemis isa deity who must apparently be 
Hecate, having three (or two) heads and six 
arms. She attacks one of the giants with three 
weapons at once—spear, sword, and torch ; anda 
hound, which accompanies her, aids in the 
assault. The snake-legs of the giant seem to 
have an independent life, and, with their jaws, 
seize the edge of her dress and her shield, but 
it is clear that their bite is that of despair and 
not that of hopeful attack. 

In another group Helios drives the four 
horses of his chariot against a giant, who has 
no defence but the vain one of a lion’s hide, and 
whom the god strikes with spear or torch. 
Before Helios rides on a horse a goddess whom 
Prof. Conze conjectures to be Eés or the Dawn. 

In yet another group stands Apollo, who is 
here distinct from Helios, shooting arrows at 
the foe. The attitude of the god is much 
that of the Apollo Belvedere, but his figure is 
more robust and manly; the head is unfortu- 
nately wanting. Elsewhere, Dionysus (or 4 
female follower of Dionysus, for the sex is dis- 
puted) advances with a dog or panther at his 
side, and two young satyrs at his heels. In 
another place Kybele appears riding on a lion 
and shooting arrows against a giant. In yet 
another are two stately pairs of deities, each of 
a god and goddess, moving on in victorious con- 
flict. One of the female deities is supposed, from 
the finlike pattern which adorns her sandals, to 
be a sea-goddess; but it is easier in such cases 
to conjecture than to prove. Amid the vast 
diversity of other fragments we find part of @ 
chariot drawn by winged horses, a sea-Centaur, 
a Hippocamp, and other beings, human and 
animal, which it would bea long task to mention 
in detail, 
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It is, however, impossible quite to pass by 
one group, though it be as yet unexplained, 
In it we see a male figure, probably a deity, 
strangling in his arms a being of strange form 
with the body and legs of a man, the head and 
neck of a lion, and human arms ending in lion’s 
claws, which are buried in the flesh of his 
victor. Here the strangler is of slighter and 
less powerful build than the strangled. 

And here, indeed, we touch on what seems 
the underlying idea of the whole frieze. The 
power which confounds the giants in hopeless 
overthrow is not physical. Physically, indeed, 
there is a great contrast between gods and 
giants, and the contrast is in favour of the 
latter. 

It is remarkable how many of the victorious 
deities are female. And even some of those 
who are male are clad in the long flowing dress 
which we naturally associate rather with 
Asiatics than Greeks; nor are their faces and 
hair unlike those of women. Helios, for ex- 
ample, was at first taken for a female figure. 
Nor even in the cases of Zeus and other more 
masculine figures is the physical development 
excessive. But the artist in treating the giants 
has taxed all his faculties of expression, and used 
his utmost knowledge of anatomy to give them 
the eee of vast physical power. 

AsI have mentioned, some of these giants 
have wings, some not ; some have human limbs, 
and some serpents for legs; but in nearly all 
the same type prevails. A head of massive 
proportions, of which the enormous brows, the 
deep-set eyes, and thick noses give the idea of 
energy and ferocity ; hair standing up in thick 
masses or clumps over the forehead, and beard 
curling in dense masses ; huge chests, and arms 
of vast muscular power; and enormous thighs 
—all indicate unlimited physical power. Yet 
this physical force is everywhere racked with 
agony or writhing in despair; while the‘con- 
quering gods are calm and untroubled. 

_The artist seems to imply the divine supe- 
riority which he cannot directly portray in three 
ways. First, the gods are usually closely 
draped, while the giants are almost naked; 
secondly, the gods have a great superiority in 
the variety and excellence of their offensive 
weapons; thirdly, all animals of force and 
spirit accompany the cause of the gods, and 
help in crushing their foes. The lion, the 
panther, the dog take the field with their patron 
deities; the serpent accompanies Athene, and 
the eagle brings thunderbolts to Zeus. 

Though it is, of course, no new doctrine, I 
may here once more point out how it was that 
the subject of the gigantomachia became a 
favourite with the sculptors of Pergamum. In 

© victory of gods over giants they saw a 
a to the brilliant victory just achieved 

y the military science of the Asiatic Greeks 
under Attalus and Eumenes over the great 
Physical force and headlong courage of the 
Gaulish invaders. We before possessed several 
figures from the monument erected at Athens 
by Attalus I. in memory of his Gaulish vic- 
tories. Among these figures are not only van- 
quished Gauls, but also overthrown Persians, 
with an Amazon and a giant. In the treatment 
of the latter there is a very strong resemblance 
to that of the giants on our frieze, though the 
Work is less bold. The giant of the Athenian 
trophy has the immense eyebrows and erect 

air of which we have already spoken, and in 
Which we may perhaps see the imitation of 
physical features of the Gaulish race. He 
holds, like the giants of the frieze, a lion’s skin, 
and, like some of them, lies on a shield. 

.A candid critic might be puzzled to find, 
either in the idea or the treatment of this frieze, 
“igns of the decay which is supposed to have 
ne over Greek art in that second century to 
Which it belongs. Some of the figures of deities 
ate possibly wanting in masculine yigour, and 





it may be that in some points the composition 
is fitter for the painter than the sculptor. But 
the grouping is noble and still thoroughl 
Greek; and that mastery of anatomy whic 
marks the works of later Greek art, such as the 
Laocoon and the Borghese warrior, is here 
strikingly present. And the whole idea of the 
frieze, if i have rightly read it, seems to me in no 
wise inferior to those which inspire earlier works 
of Greek art, if of a more modern and possibly 
more sentimental character than they. The 
Greek world in the centuries after the conquests 
of Alexander was far nearer to us in feeling and 
thought than we are prone to imagine. 

With the piecing together of the frieze, and 
on its diligent study, many new questions will 
arise. One of the most important of these, con- 
sidering the close likeness between the Perga- 
mene statues and the group of Laocoon, will be 
as to the relations existing between the later 
schools of Greek art. The Laocoon is Rhodian, 
but how like in style to what is Pergamene! 
This and many such matters must be left to 
other and more competent investigators. One 
of the ablest of archaeologists, Prof. Conze, is at 
work on the reliefs, has already written a brief 
account of them, to which I owe some of the 
facts above set forth, and is about to publish a 
more complete description of them illustrated 
by fwoodcuts. When it appears it will doubt- 
less add much to our asuiiaiion ; and that these 
few remarks may perhaps direct attention to 
his forthcoming work is my chief wish in com- 
municating them. Percy GARDNER. 
== 

THE SALON OF 1880. 
[Third and Concluding Notice. ] 


Amone the more ambitious work of this year 
M. Cormon’s Cain commands notice, partly 
on account of its great size, partly on account 
of the vigorous talent which it displays, and 
partly, it must be confessed, because it is an 
unnecessarily preposterous failure. Cain rushes 
onwards, his face half-hidden by his beard, and 
overshadowed by masses of tangled hair; he is 
followed by his sons, two of whom support in 
front an enormous litter, on which are borne 
the women and children of the family ; others, 
one of whom carries a young girl in his arms, 
run at the side. The litter is heaped high with 
the bleeding skins and carcasses of beasts, on 
which the women sit, and the whole group is 
relieved on a red expanse of sand and band 
of gray sky. But the sand is not sand, and the 
sky is not sky, and the tone of that which does 
duty for sand and sky is unpleasant, and both 
are out of relation to the figures in character 
and treatment; and the whole does not make a 
good impression, although it is impossible to 
deny the presence of power which would, per- 
haps, be more felt if it were not accompanied 
by something like extravagance; but power of 
any kind is sufficiently rare not to be left 
unnoticed. M. Boulanger, for instance, able as 
he is, will never fail from excess of vigour or a 
touch of extravagance ; of his two monumental 
works—Patrie and Mariage—the latter, the 
subject of which requires the least energy and 
animation, is the most successful; it is full of 
pretty things, but (owing, I think, to the 
attempt made to frame the white of the central 
group—the bride and bridegroom seated on 
their marriage throne—in broken colour to 
right and left of nearly equal value) the whole 
does not pull together, and there seems to be 
no strong determining point. Great interest is 
excited among the visitors by the fact that 
nearly all the heads in the group of men on the 
right are portraits of some of the best-known 
artists in Paris. Guillaume, the sculptor, holds 
the contract out for signature by the witnesses, 
and foremost among the witnesses stands 
Géréme. 

Another portrait of Guillaume—not in char- 











acter, but Guillaume as he lives and works, with 
his modelling stool and tools about him—has 
been contributed by M. Baudry. It is an 
excellent portrait, and renders all the intel- 
ligence as well as the exterior aspect of the 
model; but M. Baudry must be held to have 
done even better with M. Jules B... Turned 
a little to the right, he stands, seen at half. 
length, his left hand resting on his hip, while 
the right catches at a pocket; the dull rose- 
purple of his tie tells against the tawny hues of 
the flesh, and the background is lightly rubbed 
in in brown and stone colour. The whole work 
is as simple and unpretentious as can be, but 
alive with brilliant intelligence. The dark head 
of M. JulesB . . . really thinks ; allis there, all 
is told; the most minute points of construction 
are seized and indicated, not only largely, but 
with a fine style of which previous portraits by 
M. Baudry scarcely afford an equal example, 
Powerful as is M. Bonnat’s portrait of M. 
Grévy, Président de la République, if we turn to 
it from this it seems to be lacking in some of 
the finer qualities which go to a thoroughly 
competent rendering. The masterly painter 
seems to miss the signs which betray the 
history of the inner man, and to lend his 
forcible talent wholly to the reproduction of 
those more patent and visible marks which bear 
witness rather to the circumstances of the 
external life. M. Bonnat’s portrait of M. 
Grévy is also awkwardly hung. It both injures 
Malle. de Jacquemart’s half-length of the Duc 
de Broglie, and is injured by it; for, while it 
makes Malle. Jacquemart’s handling look weak 
and wanting in grip, the refinement and skill 
with which she has characterised the head of 
her subject (the hands are not so good) gives 
an air of heaviness and coarseness to M. Bon- 
nat’s rather commonplace conception of the 
President of the Republic. It is, however, 
curious to note that, just as Mdlle. Jacquemart 
suggests that Bonnat is somewhat heavy, even 
so Bonnat makes M. Becker’s dashing full- 
length of Gen. Gallifet look exaggerated. 
Bonnat’s great merit is, I think, the perfect 
sobriety of his force; no other painter of equal 
power isso uniformly sage. Carolus Duran— 
who sends this year one very fine portrait, that 
of Mdm. G... P... (Georges Petit)—is 
constantly overstepping the limits which separ- 
ate dash from vulgarity, and even in the pre- 
sent instance, which must count as one of his 
ablest works, there are signs of this tendency 
in the harshness which comes of habitually 
dwelling on violent contrasts of colour—the 
dark and light blues of Mdme. Petit’s gown stare 
from a background of red, in spite of the theo- 
retically skilful manner in which the painter has 
contrived to run the pale blues into the oy 
gray furs on which she stands, and leave the 
darker shade against the deep red of the back- 
ground, marrying the lighter hues of the base 
to this deep red by the crimson table-cloth 
whose border of gold and blue touches the furs 
on the left, and placing in a tall glass a single 
rose, which, close to the head of the figure, seems 
to repeat the carnations of the face. 

But something must be said of at least one or 
two landscape painters before we turn to the 
sculptures of the garden—of Harpignies, whose 
Retour de Chasse: Effet du Soir, hangs in the 
central room, a work which is not a very good 
example, for it displeases by a strange and 
monotonous effect as of faded tapestry, but in 
which, on looking close, one finds evidence 
of the same masterly powers of drawing and 
firmly indicating exact variations of distance 
which make his water-colour sketches both 
effective and instructive. But Harpignies is seen 
to better advantage in his Panneau décoratif 
pour I’ Escalier du Sénat. Through the solid tree 
trunks—which rise out of the rose-spotted 
foreground, crowned with deep-green foliage 
against which shows the gray of the oliye—a 
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break of sea is seen, rippling beneath the blue 
sky, across which floats a puff or two of white 
cloud—a simple arrangement and yet simpler 
effect of colour, but laid in with enviable dis- 
tinctness of sight and certainty of brush. 
With a brush, too, of even more effective sweep, 
M. Yon has put in his rolling sky across a bend 
of the Marne—deep bedded in verdure, growing 
rank beneath the heavy rain-laden clouds, not 
a specially interesting subject, but which im- 
poses itself in virtue of the painter’s vigorous 
hand. M. Yon never, indeed, seizes on the 
more suggestive aspects of nature which appeal 
to those who, gifted with less power than he, 
redeem their weakness by some grace of imagi- 
nation. An echo of Corot’s charm attracts us 
to M. Lefortier’s Htang dun vieux Moulin en 
Sologne, in which the old mill is seen thrust out 
from a long, low line of buildings into the very 
centre of the middle distance between the 
waters of the foreground, surrounded by green 
growth of grass and the splendidly luminous 
sky of the background. How much, too, aman 
may legitimately owe to wise choice of subject 
may be seen in M. Herpin’s admirably selected 
effect, and equally admirable drawing, of the 
complicated lines of country about Chdteau 
Gaillard; for I fancy that M. Herpin hardly 
equals M. Yon in the physical endowments of 
a painter; yet in virtue of those other qualities, 
moral and mental, without which even the man 
who owns the most practised hand is but half an 
artist, M. Herpin contrives to invite us to return 
once and again to his picture, in the expecta- 
tion of learning something more from it and 
about it; whereas, at one look, we know all that 
the strong and forcible talent of M. Yon has to 
tell us of the shores of the Marne. 

For the moment, the gift by which the younger 
men set chief store is precisely this one of 
admirable physical excellence; the reaction 
against the intellectual pretensions of the school 
of David, and against the moral pretensions of 
the Romanticists, has brought this in its train, 
and by-and-by a fresh swing of the pendulum 
will give us a movement of counterbalance. 
Meanwhile the extravagances and absurdities 
of the crowd work rather good than harm; so 
few men are really endowed by nature with 
that trinity of gifts without which a perfect 
work of art is impossible; if they have these, 
no one-sided tendency of their age will prevent 
them from showing them forth ; and for the rest, 
does it matter much whether they wreak them- 
selves on impossible compositions and call their 
labour “high art,” or fall to thinking ‘‘ fat” 
paint and what they are pleased to call 
‘‘yealism” the new gospel of the inspired 
**modern”? Probably they will give us as 
little pleasure in the one line as in the other, 
and the last invention has at least the merit of 
admitting of very little self-deception as to the 
degree of attainment or of failure. 

The sculpture now shows exactly the same 
evidences of what is called the ‘‘ modern” 
spirit as began to make their way ir the picture 
galleries ten years ago. The “academies” 
which would once have done duty as Hercules 
or Ajax, as athletes or as men of war, now 
make their appearance as Gilliat (Carlier), as 
Le Harponneur (Richard), or Le Pilleur de 
Mer (Ogé). There are any quantity of busts, 
supposed to embody La République; and even 
the topics of the day, such as Les Droits de 
? Homme (Icard), La Libre Pensée (Raffegeaud), 
and L’ Enfant mort d’ Hydrophobie (Cérémonie), 
which do not seem to offer a very lively source 
of artistic inspiration, are represented, if not 
expressed, in bronze and marble. But the level 
of general attainment is not changed simply by 
the substitution of a so-called ‘‘ modern” type 
for that of the well-known conventional or 
classic models. At first, indeed, one’s judgment 
is disturbed and surprised by being presented 
with a class of forms to which one is not accus- 





tomed; blankets seem to drape far more intelli- 
gently than wet linen, and features which are 
only vulgar appear to have the merit of 
character. Unfortunately, the novelty wears 
off, and the moment in which one had been 
tempted to hail with enthusiasm a new de- 
parture in art gives place to the conviction that 
her rules are unchanging; and that that which 
was common yesterday is common to-day, to- 
morrow, and for ever; that it is easy to make 
an eccentric choice of subject and hard to make 
a wise one; and, finally, that no amount of 
courage and ‘“‘ go” will replace the passion of 
patience and the love of sacrifice and labour. 

And it seems as if of old the main body of 
French sculptors worked under more severe 
restrictions than they are now willing to accept; 
and it seems also that they better understood 
the special demands made in the treatment of 
the different materials with which they had to 
deal. The casts do not seem made as if they 
were ever meant to be executed in marble, and 
the bronzes look like casts. M. Denécheau 
sends a Chanteuse du Moyen-dge whose robes are 
all covered with pattern such as Villa might 
paint on a brocade gown, but which it would be 
pure waste of time to put into marble; and M. 
Schoonewerk’s bronze Cet Age est sans Pitié—a 
young lad who has shot the dead bird at his 
feet, and who is preparing to take aim at 
another—looks like a painted cast, so dibbled is 
it all over in that detestable fashion which is 
now supposed to give a charm to plaster, but 
which one had hardly expected to see applied to 
metal. 

Tricks of this sort, however cleverly employed, 
cannot in the long run atone for the lack of 
thorough workmanship, for the mechanical 
mannerisms, which may look suggestive enough 
in the cast, must eventually be replaced by sound 
finish in the marble—that is, if the marble is 
to hold its own. Again and again a strange 
disappointment overtakes us, as in the case of M. 
OCuyper’s Hallali, which looked well enough last 
year in plaster, but which now in marble scarcely 
fulfils the promise it then gave. Again and 
again we come on projects like M. Beer's 
Aurore, or M. Enderlin’s Joueur de Billes, which 
show graceful indications of form and pretty 
original movement—conceptions which ought to 
be charming statues by-and-by—that is, if the 
sculptors know enough to thoroughly work 
them out. Thereis M. Dumilatre’s great seated 
figure of Montesquieu, which in its present state 
looks full of life and colour, and shows, one 
would say, much intelligent study of Nanteuil’s 
brilliant engravings, from which has been got, 
perhaps, the sculptor’s admirably vivid concep- 
tion of how the gentleman of that day really 
lived in his ponderous wig and no less ponder- 
ous clothes; but what will it be next year? 
Will the unfinished finger tips, which look 
suggestive enough now, be made to tell their 
perfect story ? 

Millet’s Denis Papin is, perhaps, of the com- 
pleted works on a large scale, the most satisfac- 
tory. Denis Papin, the French inventor of the 
steam-engine, was a native of the town of 
Blois, and for the town of Blois the bronze 
statue, now finished by M. Millet, is destined, 
and the town may be congratulated on the 
possession of so scholarly and interesting a 
work. Papin, dressed in the simplest form of 
seventeenth-century costume, stands bowed 
a little to the right, and is about to lay his 
right hand on the instrument of his experi- 
ments, lifting his left in a simple action of 
arrested attention, and the gentle, thoughtful 
movement contributes to an effect which is at 
once sober and unconventional. 

To avoid the conventional by remaining 
simple and natural is a rare achievement, and 
M. Chapu, who has more than once done very 
charming work, has this year contributed a 
Génie de VImmortalité which is disappointingly 


commonplace. Funeral monuments are nearly 
always rocks of shipwreck, and the Ange pour 
un Tombeau by M. Delaplanche, although a 
portrait, has none of the individuality of life; 
his angel is a stock angel, such as may be seen 
in many a church and chapel, and in his little 
group of Z’ Enfance d Orphée, if he escapes the 
conventional, itis only by an exaggeration of 
attitude and action which renders the unlucky 
muse, who drums alyre with Orpheus sprawling 
in her lap, a graceless and unsculpturesque 
object; but M. Mercié’s solemn and original 
little Judith standing near looks all the better 
for the contrast. Something, too, of originality 
and of grace there seems to be in a large 
bas-relief of St. Cecilia—sent, I believe, by a 
young sculptor named Lombard, though I 
cannot identify either the work or the name 
in the catalogue. St. Cecilia plays, watched 
from tho opposite side of her instrument 
by an entranced little lad, who looks almost 
as if he might have grown beneath the fingers 
of Donatello. 

One or two busts are also noteworthy, espe- 
cially that of M. Berthelot by M. Iselin, and 
Gemito’s bronze head of M. Meissonier. Upstairs 
there is also a little statuette of the painter by 
the same sculptor, which is a brilliantly clever 
bit of portraiture. It is M. Meissonier just as 
he stands in his studio, looking aside to talk 
when a visitor interests him, palette in hand, 
confident, bold, ready, with a look of interroga- 
tion. The grip of the hands has the exact 
character of M. Meissonier’s grasp, muscular 
and delicately sensitive at the same time. The 
great attraction of the upstairs room is, how- 
ever, M. de Saint-Marceaux’s Clown. Last 
year M. de Saint-Marceaux borrowed from 
Michelangelo; this year he has asked help 
of Watteau, and has placed upon a pedestal a 
droll and witty clown, agile and light, who 
seems, legs apart and arms folded, to have just 
descended on his feet after a marvellous leap. 
The whole figure is instinct with mischief, and 
behind his mask the eyes gleam out full of 
youth and mockery. I cannot yet identify the 
work to which, in this instance, M. de Saint- 
Marceaux has owed his inspiration; but this 
notice must not be closed without mention of 
M. Delorme’s open plagiarism from Pigalle. 
The marble Mercury which he has sent to the 
Salon is more than a mere reminiscence of the 
mysterious and attractive creation which, in 
spite of all the ill-usage and neglect from 
which it has suffered, still forms one of the 
chief treasures of the Musée de Sculptures 
Modernes in the Louvre. 

E. F. 8. Pattison. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that the Royal Scottish Aca- 
demy are organising an exhibition of the works 
of deceased Scottish artists to be held in Edin- 
burgh during the autumn meetings of the Royal 
Association in that city. The display cannot 
fail to be an instructive one if it is made at all 
representative of the last eighty ora hundred 
years of Scottish art. The Academy would do 
a service to the public and an honour to itself 
by bringing together a typical collection of the 
works of such of its deceased members as Sir 
William Allan, Thomas Duncan, Sir John 
Watson Gordon, D. O. Hill, and the two 
Lauders. The figure-subjects of their late 
president, Sir George Harvey, are well known 
and popular, but a series of his landscapes 
would show a phase of his art which has hardly 
yet been sufficiently appreciated. It is to be 
hoped that Scottish art, in its most imaginative 
mood, will be well represented by the pictures 
of David Scott. Among the portraitists it 
would be easy to acquire many admirable 
examples of Sir Henry Raeburn that were not 
indialel in his exhibition of 1876—rich as that 
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exhibition was; Allan Ramsay is a painter 
about whom we should like to know more, 
judging from that singularly tender and delicate 

ortrait of his brown-eyed wife in the Scottish 

ational Gallery ; and Andrew Geddes is hardly 
known to the public except through his etchings 
and such of William Ward’s powerful mezzo- 
tints from his portraits as the Sicily Brydone, 
the Wilkie, and the Dr. Baird. 


An exhibition of the paintings of two deceased 
Scottish Academicians, Sam Bough and G. Paul 
Chalmers, and of works in black and white by 
living artists, is to be held in Glasgow in August, 
under the auspices of the Glasgow Institute of 
Fine Arts. 


In characterising the reply he received to his 
question on the National Gallery as unsatis- 
factory Mr. Uoope undoubtedly rightly inter- 
preted the general sentiment of the public, and 
those specially interested in art. And, un- 
fortunately, the reply was as inaccurate as it 
was unsatisfactory. We are therefore glad 
that Mr. Coope intends embodying his question 
in the form of a motion, being assured that 
neither the Government nor the officials of the 
National Gallery will care to maintain the 
position assumed in the statement of the 
Commissioner of Works. A solution of the 
question of the admission of the public on 
students’ days has been put forward which, 
though coming from a serious contemporary, 
must surely be a ponderous joke. The pro- 
posal for a great nation to charge twopence for 
admission to its collection of paintings can be 
considered in no other light. The originator 
of the notion might have gone one step farther, 
and suggested that the Director should stand at 
the portico, calling, ‘‘ Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen! All the Old Masters on view; ad- 
mission only twopence. A lively and spirited 
Rubens just added to the collection ; only two- 
pence. Walkup, walkup!” No; the English 
public can be trusted to respect works of art 
equally with its neighbours, and needs not 
the restriction of antiquated regulations or two- 
penny entrance fees. 


A rortratT of M. Ernest Renan, by E. Long, 
R.A., is now to be seen — presentation of a 
card) at the rooms of Mr. Arthur Lucas, 37 
Duke Street, Piccadilly. The artist has grasped 
with great power the character and features of 
the fine head. M. Renan is sitting in a natural 
attitude upon a sofa, with his hands (and their 
long nails) upon his knees, the face a little turned 
towards his left shoulder. He is simply dressed 
in black, and shelves of books form the back- 

ound. As we understand that the celebrated 

‘renchman could give but two or three sittings, 
and only one of any length, the portrait would 
be remarkable simply as a tour de force. It is, 
however, difficult to see how its success either 
as a portrait or a work of art could have been 
increased by additional time and labour; the 
head is finely modelled, and the flesh and hair 
are rendered with great truth and delicacy ; 
even in the dress and accessories the work, 
though slight, is sure and dexterous. 


In our account of ‘‘ Paintings on China” in 
last week’s issue, the name of the manufacturer 
of pottery and porcelain who was the first to 
succeed in placing glaze over gilt was wrongly 
printed as Diet. It should have been M. Deck. 


A scHEME has been set on foot at Dublin 
which has for its aim the formation of a per- 
manent museum of modern paintings and other 
works of art in that city. It is proposed first to 
form a society, to which the subscription shall 
not be less than one guinea a year; and then, 
with the funds obtained by subscriptions and 
donations, to purchase modern pictures, by 
both British and Continental artists, and exhibit 
them in a suitable gallery, to which Irish artists 
aad the public in general will be admitted 





on certain conditions not as yet agreed upon. 

the works purchased by the society will 
be afterwards placed in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. There will not probably be much 
difficulty about the formation of the proposed 
society, but whether it will gain sufficient 
support to enable it to achieve its purpose 
remains to be seen. 


THE sixth exhibition of the Union Centrale 
des Beaux-Arts appliqués 4 l’Industrie will 
open on July 31. The motal industries only 
will be represented. 


THE monument to Corot at Ville d’Avray was 
inaugurated on the 27th ult. 


TuHE hillock near Strassburg where Goethe met 
Friederike has naturally been, ever since the 
restoration of that town to Germany, one of the 
attractions of the neighbourhood; and lately, 
when it was proposed to convert it into a kind of 
monument of the poet’s stay in Strassburg, an 
opportunity arose to settle the question whether 
the hillock was an ancient tumulus, as some had 
thought. It has now been opened, and found 
to have been a burying place, as others must 
have known long ago, since it proved to have 
been ransacked. Still, some few objects of 
interest had escaped to bear witness to the age 
of the interments, including two gold rings—the 
one a foreign ring, the other for the arm—and a 
small copper coin, reading D(ominus) N(oster) 
BADVILA REX, and on the reverse, FELIX 
T... VS, which latter word is completed as 
Ticinus, the old name of Payia. Badvila is the 
Totilas of ancient historians, and fell in a.D. 552, 
on which event the kingdom of the East Goths 
succumbed, It is, however, thought in Strass- 
burg, judging from other remains found in the 
excayations, that the tumalus had originally 
been made considerably before thisj{date for 
earlier interments. 


A Boston firm of publishers has hit upon a 
novelty in offering the sum of £400 in prizes 
for four original designs for Christmas cards, 
painted in water-colour or oil. The designs are 
to be eventually exhibited. 


AN engraving of the grand Beethoven monu- 
ment inaugurated last month at Vienna is 
given in the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst. 
Lhis monument, designed by Kaspar Zumbusch, 
the sculptor of the national monument to King 
Max II. at Munich, and executed by him and 
his scholars, is about the most satisfactory work 
of its kind that Germany has produced for some 
time. One could wish it, however, to have 
been without the inevitable female figure hold- 
ing a wreath. Even if wreaths are absolutely 
necessary in exultant national monuments, 
surely there can be no need to inflict them on a 
poor musician, 

THE distinguished Danish painter, Prof. 
Christian Gottred Rump, died at Frederiksborg 
on tne 25th ult. He was born in that towa in 
1816, studied under Lund at Copenhagen, and 
began to be successful as a landscape painter 
in 1848, when he won the gold medal of the 
Danish Academy. His finest works, the series 
of The Four Seasons, are now in the Moltke 
collection, and the national collection possesses 
several of his best landscapes. He takes a very 
high rank among Scandinavian artists. 


A PLEASANT article, which will no doubt 
interest a large number of readers, is contri- 
buted by Mr. John Oldcastle to the Magazine 
of Art this month. It is entitled ‘‘ Queen 
Victoria aud Art,” and is illustrated by some 
etchings of favourite dogs and of a little girl in 
two ditferent positions executed by her Majesty 
in 1840. They are not, of course, very remark- 
able as works of art, but are interesting as 
showing how some of the moments of leisure 
were utilised and enjoyed amid the cares of 
State. There are many records in the Queen’s 
Journals of the pleasure she took in sketching 





the scenes she saw; and she and the Prince 
seem often to have worked together in making 
drawings on stone and etching copper-plates. 


M. Barras has been selected as the sculptor 
of the allegorical monument of the Defence of 
Paris in 1870 to be erected at Courbeyoie, 


A MONUMENT to the late Swiss Bundesrichter, 
Dr. Dubs, of Ziirich, is about to be erected on 
the summit of the Uetliberg. It will stand in 
a niche formed by bushes on the south-east 
point. It is to consist of a marble pyramid, 
and a bust of the jurist in high relief will be 


placed in a hollow upon the surface turned 
toward Ziirich. 


SEBASTIAN Burr, one of the few painters of 
Appenzell, died at Herisau a few days ago in 
his fifty-second year. He studied at Munich 
and Paris, and obtained some name in Switzer- 
land as a portrait painter. Many of the 
pictures of the Landammanns of the two 
Appenzells in the Rathhaus at Trogen and the 
Rathhaus at Herisau are from his hand. He 
lived chiefly at St. Gall, but was well known 
in all the principal Swiss towns. His genre 
pictures are much sought after. 


IN a recent note on the site of Monte Leone 
(AcADEMY, May 15, p. 374, col. ii., line 54) for 
‘‘unhealthiness” read ‘‘healthiness.” The 
writer meant to imply that the Etruscan towns 
were formerly more healthy than at present. 


Tue Salon review in ZL’ Art is written this 
year by M. Ph. Burty, who somehow seems to 
find more to blame than to praise in the present 
exhibition. His articles contain much valuable 
and outspoken criticism that can scarcely fail 
tohave weight. The illustrations consist mostly 


of artists’ sketches for their pictures, excellently 
reproduced. 


A vicorous etching by W. Unger is given in 
LT’ Art this week. It is from a wild-boar hunt 
by Snyders in the Vienna Gallery, a picture of 
marvellous power in its representation of excited 
animal nature. Itis rendered by Unger with 
great understanding and skill, 


THe French Government are making praise- 
worthy efforts for the encouragement of the 
development of art in the provinces. It is now 
proposed that a grant of 50,000 frs. should be 
voted in aid of exhibitions of painting and 
sculpture to be organised by the departments 
after the manner of the Paris Salon. Popular 
concerts, organised in various provincial towns, 
are likewise to receive a certain grant. More- 
over, it is thought desirable that a Review of 
fine-art societies should be started analogous to 
that already organised by the learned societies, 
so that provincial societies may be able to finda 
means for publishing their work. Those three 
propositions have been admitted in principle by 
the sub-commission of the Budget, though they 
have been somewhat modified by the towns and 
the departments being called on to contribute 
their share toward the subvention, so that it 
may not weigh so heayily on the State. 


Messrs, DEBENHAM, Tewson, FARMER, AND 
BRIDGEWATER are to sell by auction at 37 
Porchester Terrace, on June 9 and following 
days, a collection of oil paintings and water- 
colours, including examples by Turner, Birket 
Foster, Angelica, Kaufmann, ?. J. Tissot, R. P. 
Bonington, &c. 


Tue Agent-General for New South Wales has 
received a telegram stating that the art collec- 
tion sent out by the Sydney Commission will be 
taken over and exhibited at Melbourne by the 
International Exhibition Commission. The 
pictures, &c., displayed at the Sydney Exhibi- 
tion and not sold there will be returned to the 
owners or accounted for by the Melbourne 
Commissioners after the close of their exhibition, 
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THE STAGE. 

Tue ill-advised performance of Les Enfants 
d’Edouard which followed that of Adrienne 
Lecouvreur at the Gaiety has again, in its turn, 
been followed by the representation of Frow 
Frou, and M. Pierre Berton has joined Mdlle. 
Sarah Bernhardt, and has strengthened the 
company thereby. Frow Frou, unlike much 
of the French comedy of the last few years, is 
not very good as a piece of literature, and it 
contains distasteful situations—such as that 
when the eloping couple yawn for the Boulevard 
amid the illegitimate romance of the Grand 
Canal; but it is, in competent hands, always an 
exceedingly effective stage play, and it would 
suit Miss Ellen Terry as well as it suits Malle. 
Bernhardt, and perhaps almost as well as it 
suited Mdlle. Desclée. The piece, by-the-by, 
was not written, as is generally supposed, for 
Mdlle. Desclée, though hers was the most 
incontestable triumph ever thus far achieved in 
it. It was written for Mdlle. Delaporte, then 
the leading actress of the Gymnase—the original 
Jeannine of Les Idées de Madame Aubray. ‘This 
refined and ingenious actress going to St. 
Petersburg—where French acting is far better 
remunerated by money and diamonds and social 
success than it has ever been in Paris, as Mdlle 
Sarah Bernhardt means shortly to discover— 
the part and the piece lay begging. At length 
it was produced, and the extraordinary success 
of Mdile. Desclée at the Gymnase was not 
equalled, though it was perhaps well-nigh 
equalled, by Mdlle. Delaporte, into whose hands 
the part fell only at St. Petersburg. M. Berton, 
the actor who has joined Mdlle. Bernhardt, is 
of very different stage rank from most of her 
associates. The son of a famous actor—Berton 
pere, of the old Vaudeville—and of an esteemed 
writer who was the daughter of the great 
comedian of the Frangais, M. Sanson, M. Berton 
jils comes before the English public as one 
imbued with the best theatrical and artistic 
traditions, and his success at the new Vaudeville, 
like his earlier success at the Gymnase, has 
been exceedingly marked. 


Two deaths are to be recorded this week of | . 
|}Anton Dvoraxk’s third Slavonic Rhapsody 


persons long intimately connected with the 
theatre. Mr. Planché, whose literary and 
antiquarian works have been mentioned else- 
where, was in the eighty-fifth year of his 
age, and as a writer he belonged not 
even to the last generation, but to the last 
generation but one. To say that he was the 
author of ‘‘ several” successful burlesques and 
extravaganzas would be to do him but scant 
justice. He was in truth the originator of 
what is best in extravaganza; he was the 
brightest contributor to the light-literature 
stage during at least the best part of the career 
of Mdme. Vestris. Wit, fancy, and finish of 
work characterised all his stage productions, 
and the tribute recently paid to him of col- 
lecting his writings into an elegant ‘“testi- 
monial” edition of five volumes was one which 
his writings and the character of their author 
completely deserved, even though it may not 
be given to these brilliaut piéces de circonstance 
to live again behind the footlights or to be much 
perused in the closet. 


THE second death is that of Mr. George 
Honey, an unctuous and popular comedian, 
some of whose work was intellectual in con- 
ception, and he could scarcely, therefore, be 
called wholly a ‘‘low” comedian. Mr. Honey 
made his first appearance so long ago as 1840, 
it seems, and not, as has generally been 
believed, at a considerably later date. His two 
most conspicuous successes were, perhaps, those 


achieved in comparatively recent years, as | 


Eccles, the drunken father and demagogue, 
who inveighs virtuously against the ‘‘ gauds” 
of his grandchild in Caste—Robertson did not 
believe in the lower classes—and, again, as 


Our Mr, Jenkins, the good-natured and bene- 


1s better than no Miss Litton. 


triumph for Herr Richter. 





ficent bagman of Mr. Albery’s T'wo Roses, a part 
in which Mr. David James succeeded him, and of 
which he also was ableto make much. Grimace 
is perhaps the most indispensable property of 
the low comedian. Extreme personal ugliness 
is likewise a boon. We do not remember that 
Mr. Honey enjoyed the latter advantage con- 
spicuously, but his features were at least mobile, 
and lent themselves easily to voluntary con- 
tortion. But he understood his part, played it 
with diligence and good effect invariably, and 
did not always pass from comedy into farce. 
We shall be sure to have occasion to miss this 
lively and painstaking actor. 


Mr. ALBERY’s new piece is another dis- 
appointment. Jucks and Jills, of which much 
was expected, does not rival the Z'wo Roses— 
a formidable comparison, we admit—and was 
not on the first night of the performance 
found pleasing to the varied audience that had 
gathered to receive it. The interpretation was, 
as far as the men are concerned, very competent. 
As regards the women, the theatre is less 
fortunate, for though in Miss Larkin and 
Miss Cicely Richards the Vaudeville possesses 
actresses of distinct talent and attractiveness, it 
is not so fortunate in all the ladies apt to be 
prominently concerned in its productions. 


As You Like It, haying been one of the most 
pronounced successes of the season, is trans- 
ferred by Miss Litton from the boards of the 
{mperial to those of Drury Lane to make room 
for the Dutch players in Miss Litton’s habitual 
abode. We are sorry for the necessity of the 
transfer, having no sort of confidence in the 
effect of gentle and poetical acting in the vast 
spaces which, one is obliged to remember, were 
yet successfully filled by a Garrick and a Kean. 
But it would have been a pity if arrangements 
previously made at the Imperial had resulted 
in prematurely closing the representations of 
As You Like Jt, and Miss Litton at Drury Lane 








MUSIC. 
RICHTER CONCERTS, ‘‘ LOHENGRIN,” ETO. 


was performed for the first time in England at 
the fourth Kichter concert (May 27). ‘Lhe title 
“rhapsody” might lead us indeed to expect 


something wild and rambling, but the music is 


remarkably clear and coherent. A beautiful and 
characteristic theme is first announced by the 
harps and presented throughout the composition 


}in ever-changing form, and the process of 


motamorphosis is so pleasing and natural that 


‘itis not a disguise, but rather a variation and 


development, of the theme. There is another 
ubject introduced /ortissimo by the full orches- 
tra, which plays an important part, and the two 
themes are also combined in a happy and in- 
genious manner. The orchestration 1s particu- 
tarly graceful, delicate, and original. The work 
was played to perfection, and much applauded. 
Anton Dyorak has already achieved success 
a3 a composer at the Crystal Palace and 
the Monday Popular Concerts. Mr. OC. 
Hallé has quite recently introduced his 
pianoforte trio in G@ minor, and the musical 
public will gladly welcome any fresh work 
from the pen of a composer so gifted and ori- 
ginal. The concert commenced with Wagner’s 
sombre but fine Faust overture. Mr. C. Hallé 
gaye an unusually fine rendering of Beethoyen’s 
concerto in G major. The performance of 
Beethoven’s symphony in ‘B flat was a perfect 
Schubert’s glorious 
symphony in © major concluded the pro- 
gramme. Everyone expected a great treat, and 
certainly no one was disappointed; though 
several times in the soft passages the magic wand 
of the conductor failed to exert its wonted 
influence. This was the first time Herr Richter 
conducted a symphony with the score before 





J 


him, and, as concerned the orchestra, this may 
have proved a hindrance rather than a help. 

Volkmann’s concerto in A minor (op. 33) for 
violoncello and orchestra was the novelty at the 
fifth concert (May 31). A glance at the analy. 
tical remarks by OC. A. B. shows us that the 
work is not strikingly original, for we learn 
(and but too truly) that the principal subject 
‘closely resembles” one of Schubert’s, and 
that another motive ‘‘ has already done excel- 
leat service” in Schumann’s E flat symphony. 
The work is well written for the solo instru- 
ment, and contains many difficult but sho 
and brilliant passages. It was admirably played 
by Herr Sigmund Biirger, who possesses an 
excellent tone and fine technique. The pro- 
gramme included Haydn’s symphonyin D and 
Beethoven’s symphony in C minor, both splen. 
didly performed. Signor W. Candidus sang 
the ‘‘ Preislied” from Die Meistersinger, and Miss 
L. Bailey gave three songs by Beethoven, with 
piano, violin, and violoncello accompaniment 
(Herren Franzen, Franke, and Biirger). With 
the exception of the Dvorak rhapsody, the 
novelties have not been of great interest, and 
at the remaining five concerts only two abso- 
lutely new works are promised. Since the first 
announcement the programmes have been con- 
siderably altered, and we think they may ba 
still further altered and rendered more interest - 
ing and attractive. 

Herr Richter conducted a performance of 
Lohengrin at Her Majesty’s Theatre on Saturday 
evening (May 29), and the orchestral music 
was rendered with wonderful power and finish. 
Signor Candidus was not successfulas Lohengrin; 
his rendering of the part was dull and cold. It 
i3 not necessary to speak of the other artists, 
who assumed old parts. The stage arrange- 
ments were by no means perfect. 

The programme of Mr. Ganz’s third orchestral 
concert, on Saturday last, contained two novel- 
ties. The first was a fantasia, Romeo and Juliet, 
for orchestra, by J. 8S. Svendsen. It is a well- 
written work, but has no special character either 
as programme or as absolute music. Mdme. 
Montigny Rémaury brought forward an iatro- 
duction and rondo for pianoforte and orchestra 
(op. 49) by Benjamin Godard. This bright and 
pleasing composition was written expressly for 
these concerts; it was charmingly played by 
Mdme. Rémaury; and we shall probably soon 
hear more of the young French composer who 
won the City of Paris prize in 1878 with a 
“Symphonie dramatique,” and who has written 
several important works successfully performed 
at the Chatelet Concerts and at the Concerts 
Populaires. The programme included Mozart’s 
Jupiter symphony, Weber’s Concertstiick, and a 
rhapsodie for orchestra by Raff (only played 
once before in England, at the Crystal Palace 
in 1874). Mdme. Cummings was the vocalist. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 





MR. JOHN CURWEN. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. J. 
Curwen, the celebrated founder of the Tonic 
Sol-fa system. He was bora in 1816, and died 
on Wednesday, May 26, after a brief illnoss. 
He was educated for the ministry, and elected 
pastor at Plaistow, in Essex, in 1844. In 1853 
he established the Tonic Sol-fa Association, and 
in 1862 the Tonic Sol-fa College. He must 
also be mentioned as having started the Tonic 
Sol-fa Reporter, and as haying published many 
works connected with his system. He wrote 
the excellent ‘Tonic Sol-fa Primer” in the 
Novello soties. He was a great teacher, and 
fought with industry and success against pre- 
judice and ignorance. He accomplished a great 
work, and his name will be held in grateful 
remembrance by yery many thousands of his 
countrymen. 
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